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FOREWORDS. 

0 ) 

While some modern Indians are keeping abreast 
of every development of modern philosophic and 
scientific thought, other modern Indians are going 
back to their original well-spring of ancient Indian 
inspiration. Dr. Mohan Singh belongs to the latter. 
He is himself a Sikh, highly educated and intensely 
spiritual. And he seeks the fountain source of 
mediaeval Indian mysticism in the writings of 
Gorakha who was born in the 9th century and died 
in the 10th century at a time when Northern India 
was a very maelstrom of contending religious sects, 
and Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism and Mahomedan- 
ism were competing for supremacy. 

Gorskha was of humble parentage and of the 
lowest of the four main castes of the Hindus. He 
was what we, nowadays, would describe as “of the 
people”. And he spoke the language “of the people” 
—plain, simple and direct. His sayings, and poems 
and legends about him as they have been preserved in 
two manuscripts in the Punjab and one in Jodhpur, as 
well as in books published in Lahore and Bombay, 
have now been collected by Dr. Mohan Singh, and 
they show a man of great force, downright and stern, 
and of that sure touch for the inwardness of things 
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vhich makes men of very varying "orthodoxies’* 
ciaim him as one of their leaders. 

He had a Carlylian contempt for shams. Any 
influence which might he gained through miracles 
wrought by "occult” methods he spurned. The 
unintelligent worship of gods and goddesses he 
condemned. He would raise the lower classes and 
abolish caste and all differences of creed. And while 
he advocated celibacy and enjoined sex restraint he 
realized that even in the married state the Divine 
maybe reached. 

Avoid excess in food and drink and sexual In* 
dulgence« Rather indulge in spiritual contemplation' 
and in deep meditation. Wander not to many 
places. Within thee lies the essential spirit. As 
oil Cometh from the seed, as fire is produced from the 
wood, as fragrance exhaleth from the flower so doth 
the spirit come from the body. Retain the child 
in yourself. 

These are the teachings of Gorakha, and their 
resemblance to the still earlier teaching of one who 
proclaimed that the Kingdom of Heaven is within 
us and who took a little child and set him in their 
midst and said "Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven", 
is obvious. 

FRAKClS YOUNGHUSBAND, 

London. 
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With the aid of unpublished manuscripts Dr. 
Mohan Singh makes an attempt to throw a full 
light on the legendary personality of Gorakhnath, 
not the founder, as Dr. Singh points out, but the 
best exponent of the Kanphata sect. Dr. Singh 
expounds thereby a new theory as to the origin of 
the Kanphatas as he attributes Gorakhnath, though he 
assumes him not to be the first Kanphata-Yogin, 
nevertheless, to the lOtb century. Putting aside all 
philological questions we prefer to stress the religious- 
philosophical importance of Dr. Singh's work. He 
elucidates throogh his introduction, notes, and 
translation, the peculiar tinge of Gorakhoatb’s School 
of Yoga. It is not a pure Raja Yoga and definitely not 
a system of Hatha-Yoga, the merely physical and ex- 
tremely ascetic teachings of which are expressly 
rejected. Nor does he give as an aim tbe practi- 
cal acquirements of magical powers of rddhi. 

Gorakhnath’s Yoga seems to be a metaphorical 
post-Hatba Yoga which in style and contents recalls 
Upanisadic doctrines. It appears to be a reaction 
against the physical exercises which end in them- 
selves and which claim to be a sufficient preparation 
for attaining the highest goal of liberation. Not the 
physical training by directing the Kundalini, not cruel 



manipulatioos of leogthenijjg and cutting the tongue 
are recommended, but &uch bodiiy exercises are 
sublimated or eliminated through psychological 
transformations* Instead of cutting the tongue in the 
literal meaning, a metaphorical restraining of the 
tongue is taught. 

As a very welcome gift Dr. Singh translates— as 
he claims for the first time— .the Gorakha-bodha, a 
dialogue between Gorakha and his teacher Machhendra 
which by its depth of thoijght and elevated poetical 
expression is of the highest importance and recalls 
best parts of the ancient Upanisads. 

Sayings as "the mantt^ is the seed, the intellect 
is the womb ..." or "dhya„3 jg the (right) dhoti*' 
or "contentment is the asana (posture) and contem- 
plation is the jnana—" or ’‘the wordless is the key 
and Sabda is the lock’* or “Suuya is the temple and 
Sabda is its door_"and other teachings of the 
Gorakha-bodha elucidate the peculiar view of the 
Gorahha-School among all other early and medieval 
Yoga-systems and assure o^r gratitude to Dr. Mohan 
‘Singh who made them accossihle to us. 

School of Oriental Studies, BETTY HEIMANN, 
London. Professor, Dr. 



AUTHOR’S NOTE. 

Gorafeh is the first historical figure of Medisval 
Hindu Mysticism ^nd Medieval Vernacular 
Literature. Behind him is Sanskrit culture and 
literature. A study of Goraich is therefore of 
supreme importance both to the Indian Vernacularist 
and to the student of Yoga. 

The present work was taken in hand by me in 
April 1935 and I at once got into touch through 
correspondence with Prof. Jules Bloch and through 
him with Prof. Sylvain Levi. In September 1935 
I met Prof. Levi in Rome where 1 attended the 
International Congress o! Orientalists as a Delegate 
of the Punjab University, hut alas, before I could 
have the benefit of detailed personal discussions on 
the subject with Prof. Levi on his return to Paris, 
the invisible hand of death removed that great 
Savant. 1 left Rome lor London earlier than Prof. 
Levi did and while I was preparing the second 
draft of Gorakh in London, I read the saddening* 
pews of Prof. L.evi's death. In London I availed of 
the very kind help of Sir Francis Younghusband, 
Sir Edward Maclagan, Evelyn Underhill, Dr. Margaret 
Smith, Prof. Dr, Betty Heimann, Miss Marshall 
and Mr. Gerald Heard, ta/fcs with whom enaWed me 
to acquire a deeper and wider understanding of the 
scientific and practical side of mysticism, eastern and 
western. On return to Paris the MS. I had prepared 
■was looked into hy Prof. A. Foncher and Prof. Jules 



Bloch and several very useful suggestions were made 
by them. 

In March 1936 in India I prepared this third 
draft, which goes to the press. In it 1 have attemp- 
ted to incorporate the valuable suggestions of the 
great Paris orientalists. I very keenly regret having 
missed the opportunity of a personal contact with 
Prof. G. Tucci of Rome, owing to his absence, 
during the Congress days, away in Tibet. His wide 
knowledge of Matsyendra literature in Nepal and 
Tibet would have been of immense use to me, I 
must here record that it was the article of a 
countryman of Prof. Tucci, the late Mr, L. P. 
Tessitori, who hrst put me on the right path in the 
study of Gorakh and the Kanphatta Jogi sect. 

I trust that this little book will correct the 
many wrong views current to-day, e. g., that Gorakh 
was a Buddhist, that be founded the Kanphatta 
.sect, that he was a Hatha Yogin, that he hailed 
from the U. P., that he thrived in the 14th and 15th 
centuries and had personal contacts with Kabir and 
Nanak, that he was the author of many Hatha , 
treatises in Sanskrit. 

I was quite gratified to fmd that I have not 
erred in my conclusions about the doctrine of 
Gorakh as it emerges from Corahh-Bodh. Dr. 
Heimann, who, as Lecturer in Yoga and Vedanta 
at the London School of Oriental Studies, can 



■speak with unquestioned authority, accepts the 
view that Gorakh echoes the Yogic concepts of the 
-earlier Upanishads. The late Mr, Tessitori said the 
same thing in the Bncyclopsdia of Religion and 
Ethics, adding rightly that the school of Ramanand 
IS greatly indebted to Gorakh. On my return 
from Europe I saw Baba Sauan Singh, Head of 
the Radha Swami Faith in the Punjab, and I found 
that that faith which really does not go behind 
Kabir for its sources, but reverberates the teaching 
of Gorakh. In my recent talks with Raja Sir Daljit 
Singh of Kapurthala, whose interest in Buddhism, 
PatanjaU and Sikhism is very deep indeed, I got 
•confirmation of my opinion that Guru Hanak on 
the mystic side, taught the same surfa shabda yoga 
as had been preached by Gorakh. The learned 
Raja however seemed to differentiate between 
sahaja yoga and shahda yoga. 

A comparative study of Gorakh and some of 
the earliest Christian mystics would be very 
fruitful. Although I did write out a chapter on 
this subject while in London, when I was studying 
The Cloud of Unknowing kindly lent to me by Mrs. 
Burton, who has a wonderful knowledge of Roman 
Catholic mystic literatnre, I have on second thought 
excluded it from the present work. But this much 
I must add here that writers like Geraldine Coster 
i^Yoga and Western Psychology) and Mrs. Bailey 
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should find Gorakh Bodh as “scientific" and as 
inspiring as the Yoga Sutra of Patanjali and that 
many a passage in The Cloud of Unknoxving (14th 
cent.) can be paralleled from the Gorakh Bodh, 

I thank the authorities of the State Library, 
Jodhpur, who supplied me with a copy of the MS. of 
Gorakhbodh with them. 1 am indeed very grateful 
to Sir Francis Younghusband and Dr. Heimann for 
their forewords, which have encouraged me to place 
this work before the public much earlier than I 
originally intended to do and with greater confidence 
in the utility of my humble labours in the cause of 
mysticism, which from my very boyhood has been 
my only solace. 

UJ / ijl/ i. 

IJ y ijij^ Jo y 

Simla; MOHAN SINGH, 

5th July. 1936. 
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This present age is often termed the scientific 
age, the age of scientific enquirj'. U should rather 
be termed the age of material science, or material 
scientific enquiry ; for above all it is material in its 
outlook. Spirituality appears to be dead; everything, 
every thought, every idea, every conception is 
scrutinized, weighed and analysed from a material 
point of view. Even philosophy is now subjected to 
a psycho-physiological analysis. 

Fortunately for the world, a fevr thoughtful 
minds still remain unaffected by this wave of modern 
materialism and scepticism. The spirit that moved 
the ancients in their quest for Truth still lingers ; 
and occasionally Us flame casts a radiant glow 
through the enveloping darkness. Occasionally an 
earnest seeker after Truth has the courage to put 
before the world the spiritual inspirations of an 
ancient culture he has discovered in manuscript long 
forgotten, hidden away on the dusty shelves of 
libraries and museums, treasures he has unearthed 
aud now makes known. 

Such a seeker after Truth is Doctor Mohan 
Singh, a mystic, a research scholar and an earnest 
student of comparative religion, to whom the thinking 
world owes a deep debt of gratitude for his painstak- 
ing and erudite work on Gorakhnatb. This work 
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forms a valuable addition to the literature of. 
mediaeval spiritual mysticism. 

Though the names Matsyendra and Gorakhnatb 
are well known throughout Northern India, there is 
no definite knowledge of the actual period when they 
lived; from inner evidence deduced from their teach- 
ings, however, or rather from the systems of Yoga 
they practised and taught, we can get a close 
approximation of their date, and 'place them some- 
where about the lOth century A. D. 

Certain terms used in their system have given 
rise to the suspicion that, since these terms are used 
also by mystics like Kabir and others, these latter 
were followers of, or borrowed from, the ‘Nathas*; 
but a little consideration will show that these 
suppositions are not founded on fact. Such terms, 
Sahaj, Soonf Surti, Sabda etc., existed and were in 
use long before Nathism itself was founded. They 
are to be found in the Yoga Schools of Buddhist 
Lamas and trans-Himalayan cults, as also in 
the older Raja Yoga and Hatha Yoga books. And 
Nathism itself seems to be of a more ancient date 
than Matsyendranath and Gorakhnath, though they 
are often reputed to be the founders. In Northern 
India in particular tradition attributes this school of 
Yoga to them; but we find mention of the 84 Siddhas 
in books far anterior to their period; and these 84 
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.Stddhas, to make meatioa of no other teachers of 
this system, are well known in Southern India also. 

Matsyendra and Gorakb, though they were 
great exponents of a school of mystic yogis, were not 
the founders of a new religion ; nor were they 
reformers in the sense that the founder of Sikhism, 
Kabir and others were. Nor is there reason to 
suppose that these latter. Guru Nanak, Kabir, Rama* 
nand or Cyan Nathrborrowed from the cult of the 
two Naths, Matsyendra and Gorakb ; for their cult 
has no mention of Ood or of devotion to Him, while 
the cults of the others have as the life and soul of 
their religions or cults the Ishvara Bhahti or 
Devotion to God, teaching service to the wrorld as a 
true servant of His, trying to perform His Will, and 
offering one's own actions as a sacrifice upon His 
sacred altar. 

The cult of the Naths, on the other hand, is a 
school of mysticism, teaching certain physical, mental 
and psychical exercises, which must be practised in 
order to attain liberation from the Wheel of re-birth. 

It must be borne in mind that the name Gorakh 
is not particular to one person; there have been many 
of this name. It is even a name given to Shiv Him- 
self as the' 'Great Guru’; and it is possible that 
further research may identify it with Aryasanga also, 
or even with Nagarjuna, the well-known Buddhist 
personality; which would prove the original Nathism 
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to be as old as Buddhism, perhaps older. Buddhism 
certainly denounced asceticism, as Nathism does; but 
many of the Yoga practices of Buddhism are found 
in Nathism also. The Nath system cannot be classed 
with any one particular system of Hindu Yoga, Raja, 
Hatha, Mantra or Laya Yoga ; it seems to have 
been compiled from selections from all — though 
portions of every one of them are to be found in it. 
Madras and Asanas are taken from the Hatha Yoga ; 
Pranayama or control of the breath and vital energy 
comes from Raja Yoga:Japa, or recitation of Mantras 
is from Mantra Yoga, and so is the practice of with, 
drawing the Surti, consciousness within, identifying it 
with the Shabda, sound in the Soouya or Void. 

In spite of these similarities, the Nath system of 
Yoga is more akin to the Buddhist; and like 
Buddhism, Nathism has two kinds of disciples, 
laymen who live the life of a householder, and those 
who take the vow of renunciation. The latter, as 
a symbol of their 'Ashram', wear rings of thread or 
wood in their ears. Brahmacharya forms a very 
important factor of both sects, of the Buddhist 
Bhikbshus and of the Nath Yogis. It was believed 
that if the ears were pierced at a certain place sexual 
desire would be destroyed. 

Undoubtedly the Nath system of Yoga as 
expounded by Matsyendra and Gorakh is on a high 
spiritual plane and deserves further investigation; and 
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■we have to thank Dr. Mohan Singh to whose erudi- 
tion and labour we owe the rescue from oblivion of 
the teaching of these high souls and their present- 
ment to the modern world of thought. 

Strawberry Hill, DALJIT SINGH. 

SIMLA. 


Raja Sabib’s foreword come after the Author'* Note and 
the Title page* have been pimted off. I am sure, my readers will, 
like myself, feel very grateful (or the light he has thrown on Naths 
and Nathism, and their relation to Buddhism. His note incidentally 
raises three important points 1 Has there been more than one 
Corakbshanatha in history ’ 2 Do Sabaja, Sbunya. Soru, Sabda 
and other technical terms common to Nathism, and Mediaeval and 
hlodern Indian Santism. bear the same meanings in both systems 
and therefore reveal the immediate indiJeoce of the former on the 
latter f 3. Is Nathism, to put it bluntly. Codlessf My o«m answer* 
to the three qaestions are so. yes and no. Natbism has its Brahma 
and Parama Siva, beiog, however, a form of Voga, it, like Sankbya, 
looks upon Its Brahma, differently from Vedanta and Bhagvatism. 
The Induence of Nathism oq Saniism is acknowledged by Baithwal. 
Ksbitimohan Sen, Ranade and Sivabrat Lai. The same person be- 
came known as Guru Corakh Hath id the North and Central India. 
Corakhshapa Sidda in Eastern India and Oorakhshanalha in 
Western and Sontbein India Treated as an Immortal {Atnara), 
who has attained to ffoydsrffJAi and has become a Videhamukta, 
he comes up again and again in the wntings of Sants and m oral or 
written folkore current among the householders and the ascetics. 
Yes. be has certainly been identified in history with Anangavajra as 
vrell as with Nagarjuna. but wrwtgly m shown elsewhere in this 
book. All the 84 Siddhas were sorely n« contemporary; to complete 
the total the net was cast widely and perfected beings from different 
places and ages were selected. The Buddhist list of 84 differed from 
the Nath list and the different Buddhist lists also shovr divergence 
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as do the various Nath lists. Lastly the Nepalese Buddhist aod 
Lama tradition is cot hundred per cent, reliable as the coutacts iu 
the earliest and middle ages between Indian and Tibetan and Nepalese 
ascetics and thinkers were so dose, and eachanges and assimilations 
so quick and vast that it is not safe loacceptat once wbo borrowed 
from whom. One at least of the famous Westers Orientalists, Paul 
Poussein. has expressed himself uflcquivocally on this point. Says he: 
We do not believe Nepalese theism has in reality ever been quite free 
from intermixture of Saivite thought. As to the antiquity of the type 
of Voga practised bv Gorakh 1 give betow the summary kindly made 
by herself, of a paper read at Rome by Dott. Maryla Palk : 

“The hymn Aiharva Veda Vin, 9, of which there has been no 
available comment as yet. offers us. «f rightly interpreted, the most 
ancient document of Voga philosophy. Its ideology is directly 
connected with the psychological myth of the universal androgyny 
Poftsha'Vae and of his double existence. 3/4 in the transeetdent 
depths of the bean.i transformed by meass of a primeval immolatioa 
into the multiplicity of world and life. Yoga means “uaioo" in the 
ancient philosophical texts. Our hymn shows wbal sort of union is 
originally meant: it is the psychological rtunion, the reconstitution 
of the Universal Being in the regeneration of innermost humanity, fn 
the conquest of the manifold realm of the Sun by the primordiil 
O'Sbtly realm of Viraj (— vac) representing the reality of Ponisha- 
atman. Yoga is already connected here with symbolical Siva- 
worsbip, as it will be in later tiroes." 


Lahore : 
27-8-36. 


MOHAN SINGH. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

The foreword of Raja Salub makes it clear that further 
help from me is necessary to enable the reader to have a 
correct idea of Gorakh and Medisval Hindu Mysticism. 
I therefore append the fdlowiog notes, after looking over 
my references again. 

I. No one in history has talked of more than one 
Gorakh, who has always been mentioned along with 
Machhaojra and in many cases abog with Machhandra, 
Bharthri, Gopichand, Oharpat, Mma, Isar and Luharipa. 
Es’en the local (Gorakhpur) tradition merely says that “in 

the Saiyajvga Gorakh lived in the Punjab, in the Trefa 
Ytiga at Gorakhpur, in the Z>vapera Yuga at Harmuj and 
in the Kcli Yuga at Gorakbmadhi in Kathiawar. He 
also for some time resided in the Nepal." So that all the 
four directions North, East, West and South are covered. 
(E. R. E„ Vot 6, p. 329] 

IL As to the doctrine of Gorakh, its connection with the 
earlier Upanishads and its differentiation from other 
dxtrines and mhools, I cite the followiog. In the Oorakza 
Samhiia we find: “a devotee sanctified by ramarasa re- 
mains in ecstasy in Suuya,” The Kathakopanishad, oae 
of the 10 belonging to the oldest class, says (VI, 10, 11) : 
When the five senses, along with the mini, cease (from 
their normal activities) aiaJ the intellect itself does not move 
— then, they say, is the highest state. That steady control 
of the senses {Oyamndrigos) they consider is yoga. The 
same Upanishad contains (II) the words Hiranaya- 
garabha, Abhayatya, GuhahUa>n, Adhyatana Yogadhi- 
gamena, Puriukab, Sttsumna, Adhumakah and ITrdk. 
The dfaifrt Upanishad says: 
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“The UDJon of breaUi and mind, and eimilarij of the 
ot^ns and the relinquishment of all existence is called 
Yoga." (VI. 22) 

The most important bit of evidence comes from 
AninrausTiashatana, attributed to Gloralch, I have given 
the original passages elsewhere in Ihis booh (pp. 80-1) . 
The translation, below kindly prepared for me by ray 
colleague Mr, Jagan Nath Agarwala M. A., Assistant 
Professor of Sanskrit, vrilt amply show the etsenital 
difference of Gorakh from many other syttmt of 
mysticism. 

“Oh, the folly of the world. Some say, the discrimi- 
nation between good and bad actions is Moksha; others say, 
Moki^a is dependent on the recitation of the Veda; others, 
Moksha is having no depeodeoce on symbols; others, 
Moksha is “seeing'* tlie rupa, biodu, nada, chaitanya, 
pindakasha (form, point, sound, ctmaciousnes?, the firmament 
wiUiin) through the effort of meditation; others, Moksha is 
(union of) the worshipper and the worshipped (realized 
through) the use of wine, meat etc,, (the five of 

the Tantrics) and is the joy of the sexual union; others, 
Moksha ia characterized the setting in motion of the 
Kundalini (the serpent-power) gladdened byMuIafcandha 
(the root nerve-centre) ; othere, Moksha is diaracterized by 
the regarding of all objects with the eye of equality. But 
Moksha is not characterized by ideas and attitudes like 
these. Now the description of Moksha pada t where mcuo* 
is seen by the mind through the agency of the Sahaja 
Samadhi, that alone is Moksha. 
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Verily having seized that Nada (inner sound) he- 
ehould jcia Chaitanya, Divine Omsciousness, there. 

• « * • » 

One who has mastery over Sabda Brahma, obtaining 

Parama Brahma Havii^ renounced all else, he should 

practise always Sabda Brahma. 

• * • • • 

It has been said by the revered Maheshvara; 0 Devi, 
the Yogi who has set hiimell oo the path of death should 
practise action knowing Brij Niraojan Chitt in Jiwan 
Mukti.” 

In one sentence, Gorakh’a.doctrine is control of mind's 
yrtfliJ, of the Prana, of Virgfo, (desires, breath and sex) ' 
through mind itself, risit^ ioto a stage of 8elf*transccndence, 
by the natural, easy psychok^cal method of eelf-contem* 
platioD, and roediCation on (be Void, the Transcendent one, 
Who is this and is not this. Reviewing foula/nononironaya 
and some Minor texts of the School of Matsyendranatha, Mr. 
Bhattacharya (I. H. Q., 1935, p. 354) says: “The central 
conception of liberation in the system is in Gaudapada’s 
words, manaso Ay omanihAavaA, the state of non-mind of 
the mind t. e., makii^ Uie mind ooo-mind, or the complete 
suppression of the mind.*' 

This fully bears out what I have said in explanation 
of Gorakh’fl teaching elsewhere in this book, on page 27. 

in. Regarding the influence of Buddhism on Nathism, 

I shall first give here the tradition in Nepal and Kamrup 
(Rangpur) as given by Grierson and Buchanan. “The first 
teacher of Buddhism in Nepal was Manju. He tiught a pure 
form of Buddhism, which became afterwards impregnated 
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■with Brahmanicil idcaa through the invitattOQ given by 
Narendm Deva, Wng of Nepal, to one Matsyendra Nath, a 
teacher of the Pojupofo form of the Saiva religion. 
Sixth in descent from Matjyeodra Nath comes Gorafcsha 
Nath.” (J.A.S, B., 1678, p. 138) Pasupata Yoga has been 
rwd into the Moheojo Daro cu'ilfzation (K., pp. 2S7-2S8)'. 

I shall now quote what the translatora of the ilfcitri 
Upanishad (Panini office, Allahabad) say in a foot-note. 
After stating on another page that the Surfa Shabda Tofftt 
of the Radha ■S'inantfs is traceable in full in .IfatYrays 
Upanishad, they add in connection with a reference in the 
Upaoishad to same other doctrines: "Buddhism or Jainism 
is not of spontaneous growth but evolved out of older teach- 
ings of the dilTerent schools of philosophy in course of 
several centuries, ” ^Pr. VlI-8) 

One might only add that there was indeed as 
bach-ground, beliind Nathtam, Tantric Buddhism and 
Buddhist Yogachara, but there was also Upant^wdisra 
then resuscitated recently by Sankara, the Saivite-cam- 
Vedantist, and Gorakh as a Sai\*a only took up 
and taught Upanishadic yoga, using, liowever, along 
with purely Upanlahadtc ideas and practices, such 
ideology as had been dev'eloped or originated by both 
Vigyanvadis and Suoyavadis among the Buddhists. Hie 
presence of these later terms should not mislead us into 
thinking that Nathisra or, better and more appositely, 
Avadhutism, because it was post-Yogachara was merely 
an echo of later Mahayanism, A mistake of tliis kind was 
made by Samuel Johnson who called Sikhism nothing but 
a form of Buddhism (Oriental Religions). 



IV. Aoent the presence of the ideology, imagery, words 
Si’&mniatical forms of 6onthh> Ch^rpat ^kTtiOorakhbodh 
in the mystic or oqcult eonga of later raediaval saints like 
Gyandev (6. 1270i|, Katrir (1398-144D) and Nanak (1469- 
1538), I have for the benefit of the readers added at this 
late stage original songs from Beni, Namde\*, Kabir and 
Nattik. I am sorry I cannot add the translations now. It 
can easily be seen frtMH those extracts that on the 
occult aide the Sants say the same thing as the classical 
Naths did, almost in the same words; that all were 
reformers, the Naths or Avadhuts or Atits aiming at 
the reform of pre-existtog Ji^is and other ascetics only, 
while the later Sants aimed at the reform of aU the classes : 
that ths eclectic or synthetic character of the mystic 
teaching of the Naths, ccaobining recitation (Japa),coo> 
templatioa (Dhyana), listening to sound (Nadanusaodhaaa), 
celibacy or at least control and transmutatian of sexual 
vitality jlReta), removal of the five evils flTomo (lust), 
'Krodha (anger), Lobh (greed), 3Joh (attachment), 
.d^anlcar (vanity)], Saraadhi etc., is folly reflected in the 
teachings of the later Sants except for the difference that 
the Sants, having more to do with the layman, added 
theism and de^’otioaalism in their precepts. That however 
does not mean that Natfusm has nothing whatever to do 
with the devotional attitodc; the devotion to guru is there, 
and so is the de\-olion to Sva. I am supported in this view 
by Bhagwati Prasad Sin^ who says (K., p. 471) that 
Nathism is Ishwarwadi. Farther, the moral and religious 
attitude which Raja Sahib so well defines, and associates 
with Katrir and Nanak, is also not absent from Gorakh and 



■ Charpat for they distinctly mention the killing ol the 
five enemies as the firet step in mystic progress and such 
a victory is everything that that attitude can imply, 
Gyandev was in the direct line of Gorakh and Machhatidra*, 
mark his dcNutional snoga aide by side with his Yogic 
utterances. Also note Uie words Nam, Bhagvant, Bhajan, 
Ram in the two padas of Machhandra on pp. 1*2 of the 
Hindi section of the present work. The reader may als 
*ee Kabir Oranthavaii pp. 88, 90, 94, 109, 157*9. The 
greatest known compliment to Gorakh has been paid by 
Kabir who says {IC.O., ^88); EveoSanak, Sanandan, 
Jaidev and Namdev, Bhagats as they were, did not 
fathom the depths of the mtod; nor did Narad, a iluM 
and Qyani completely understand the working of the mind; 
Dhruva. Prahlada and Bibhikhana also failed to see 
through the mind ; verily Sokde\’a did know the secrets of 
Uie mind but in part only; but only Gorakh, Bharthri 
and Gopichand, indeed, fully penetrate into the mysteries of 
the mind and enjoyed perfect Bliss. In another pada, 
Kahir refere to Bharthri as the disciple of Gorakh. 
Gorakh is almwt always referred to by Kabir as A-vadhafa, 
Nanak also addresses Gorakh as ah Avddkuta. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Gorakimatb. 

GoraMi (vernacular), Goraksha, (Saiakril), means 
one ^0 is protector of earth or protector of the cow; or 
one who has controlled a sense-organ. 

Gorakb is a gotra, family name, of some of the 
or Jc^s of Bengal and Assam.* 

Gorakbaba is stated Kunbhari Fa, author of Uinii 
Vtrof Puran, to be the prestdiog god, Devata, of the 
Talyama Chakra in the human body, the female power or 
Shakti of which is Siddhanta.* 

Nath tneaos master ; or one who has pierced, stric^^ed 
(veroacularsroathRa). Nath is a general secondary name, 
6. 0. Somanatha, the god Siva who is worshipped in the 
famous temple at Somoat, which derives its name from that 
of the god} Neminatha, a Jain teachers Maitreyanatha, a 
Buddhist teacher; and Vajranatha of Vajrayana. Asa 
special usage, Nath is the title of that sect of Jogis or Yogis 
who follow Gorakhnatb or one or other of the remaining 
rane Naths, or one of the twelve disciples of Avadhuta 
Gorakhnatb. Such Jogis usually belong to the order known 
as the Kanphata.* 

1. w. V. K..V01. Xvm.A.743. 

2 p. U. L. MS. No. 7341. 

3. H. V.A’..TOt.XVIir./A.707-9aiid E. R. B.. vol. XII, 
U- 831-5. 
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The name Gorakh* has yielded the compouaJ, in ihe 
North-Indian vernacalara, Qorakh-dhanda, which raeam 
an inextricable tangle, aomethiog insoluble. It ia lased on 
a consideration ot Uie coiled and tangled piece of wood 


•Some discussion has gathered round the point whether 
or tx)t both Gorakslia and Matsyendra are real names* It 
has been advanced by Profeeror Tucci (J. A. S. B., 1930) 
that they are spiritual appellations given to persons who 
attained to a certain yogic adeptness. Tlie view has been 
challenged by Dr. Bagchi (Kaufo;«anflntranoj/a). It seems 
to me that t^fessor Tucci is right and he is supported by 
H. P. Shastri, in J. D. 0. It. S., Vol. 5, 1919 ; Kunbhari 
Pava, author of Virota PtiraiiQ ■ Dvivedi, co-editor of 
Podumavali hX Jayasi ; tlie author of the ICauIajnana 
ntranaya; and the author of the work quoted on page 44 of 
Siddhasiddanta Sangraho. According to Oiem the nine 
Nathaa are the iocarnatiooa of Gorakh (standing for Siva) 
himself ; in the body of each he perfects the conquest of one 
of ihe nine ckakroi aad dtearas (centres arxl gates in (he 
b^y). Again, each of the n'me Nathas represents the 
complete conquest of one of the nine centres and gales. 
Someone became Gorakshauatha by the conquest of sex and 
anger, and through tlie control of the taluka centre, _ over 
which he preside. Similarly, Matsyendra was the title of 
the person who had controlled the tot^e; he hadpwformed 
tlie Khechari mudra which is the altitude (6Aovaft) of the 
fish. Further, in Kaulajnananiranaya (pp. 68-72) five 
different names are given for each of the over two dozen 
Siddhas. The first is the name given by the p^nts, and the 
remainjDg are appellations for the stages in spiritual progress 
achieved by tlie person concerned; in these four is jndoded 
the ra mp given by the Guru at the time be initiated the 
diaciple- In Oorakk$has{ddhanta Sangraha {p.' 44) 
several personal names as well as places and cast^are 
assxiiated with the Siddhas and the Nathas; the assodatlon 
is purely psychological invention and based on correspon- 
dence or symbolism. Just as the nine Nathas stand for the 
conquest of the nine centres and gate^ aimlarly the eighth- 
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which 13 pierced, and Etrii^ed with & cotton thread; this 
dhanda, according to Dvivedi {Padumavaii, Grierson 
and Dvivedi, pp. 283-239), is carried by the Jogia. The 


four Siddhas stand for perfecUon attained in griritual 
ascension through the ogh^-fonr caanas or yogic pcetores, 
each p^ure leading to its own particular, psycholc^cal 
and spiritial advance. 

It is, therefore, possible that both Gorafcsha and 
Matsyenda are appellations for two particular stages of 
spiritual advance. In thecaseof Goraksha, however, it 
art seem to be probable. In other cases, second names given 
to persons after their resort to, or adeplaesa attained in, 
Yoga are well known. For example, Puran was given 
Chauraoginatha ; Bbarthri, Vicharamtha ; Gopi Chs^, 
Bairaganatba. Gorakh iaalk» called Sri Natha; someone 
has icdestliied him with Anang Vajra. but Rajjab erplaios 
Gorakh’s achievement, which could give rise to the use of 
Anang Vajra for him, thus: Guru Oorakh Anang 

jm o;iJr »u jarya. Gorakb achieved the control of sex. 

It is not fanciful to talk of the division of the Jogis into 
six DarsftanasandtwelvePanrts, as based on psycholcgi- 
cal correspondence ; they may have been meant to 
corresp^ with the six cAoAras lo the body or shatanga, 
the sir «{ii£rss, of Yoga, and with the twelve Yt^c 
mafroj. In any case it is not Matsyendra or Mina, 
Jalaaihara and Goralsha who have given rise to Matsya 
osoTio (5Xi6ture), Jalandhara osona (posture) and 
Jalandhara bandha (dam or closare), and Goraksha asana 
(posture) but the latter set of exercises, which, having 
been employed by the former set of persons, have given rise 
to the titles of those persons or, in any case, to their 
tames. Matsyasana is the poslnre and the attitude of 
the fi* ; (iorakshasaia is the posture and the attitude of the 
cow, at the same time as it is the attitude of the earth, and 
represents the stage of the conquest of a sense-organ. 
It would seem as if much of Uie inner pq-cholc^cal 
experience airi ' metaphysical theory in Raja Yoga 
has been mythologized in. the literary tales and folkkne 
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\70rd Machhandar aimilarly, in common parlance in north- 
Indta, staoda for someone very restless, very clever, miracle- 
working and shape-changiog- 

The Importance of the Study of Gorakh. 

The study of Gorakh is of incalculable benefit to the 
students of Hindu Yoga and Bhagti, medinj^land modem; 
of Indian folklore; of the early Indian Vernacular literature; 
of the reactions between Hinduism and Islam, in Ujeir 
first impact. 

1. Gahim Nath‘, the Maratha saint of 12th and I3th 
centuries, acknowledged Gorakh as a great teacher. Pipa,* 
the Gujarati saint-poet of the 14th century, ays, 0 Pipa, they 

about classical Yc^is, Siddhas. Nalhas and Avadhutas. 
Many mmea of places and geographical positiorB, like those 
of persons and events, also, seem to be symbolic (at least so 
far as they are used in relevant Jogi literary allegories 
andJogi folWorey, «.? Sioghaldwip, Kamrup, Chandra 
Nagar, Dhara Nagar, I&iochan Nagar. 

Kabir (/C. G., p. 199)' says: He is Gorakh wlw 
realizes the manifest or revealed knowledge, 
ftltrijl ^2 ^ 

Naoak (A. Q. p.992) says: There is the heaven 
or the .sky and abcA'e that is Gorakh, whose Guru is the 
unknowable. 

tinff nr ’3 ft awditd) 

Nanak (A. 0. p.877) says: He is Gorakh who 
supports the earth. 

(sik^sl ^ ^ 

In another place Nanak says: ^ 

^ ^ al ^ ^ ^ 

1. .tr. jir.. 19. 

2. s.s. 
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renounced Maya and the woman— all those, who like 
Gorakh Nath became iiamortal in this world. Kabii^ (1380- 
1449) oI the United Provinces tangs; Every other leader oC 
thought fell before Maya ; she was conquered by Gorakli al- 
one, who had realized the Gj/ana GurUt true knowle<fee which 
is the real teacher. Nanalc* (1469-1538) mentions Gorakli 
more than once in his poetry } so does Rajjab,* a Rajputana 
saint of the 17th century. One of our coitemporaiy writers 
on the Radha Swami faith, which was founded in the second 
half of the 19th century, in his book. The 6’kabd Fop* says 
that the Surt Shabda Yog or “Sound and Spirit Practice of 
Yoga," was known to Gorakhnath, who had leamt it from 
IV^yendranath and taught it to Bhartrihari. 

2. There are idols of Gorakh in Sialkot and Jhelum 
districts in the Pun^b, and at a place near Calcutta in 
Bengal. Jc^ls, of whatsoever divisi^ or sect, pay homage 
to him.* Of the places of pilgrimage* for the Kanphata sect 
of Jogis, which are connected with Gorakh, besides the 
three mentioned before, are: Gorakh Hatri in Peshawar, 
N. W. F. P>; a place near Dwarka, Gnjarat; a cave near 
Hardwar, and the villages Mahanand and Harbi»gpur, 
United PToviices of Agra aodfhidb; the i^tshupstinath 
temple in Nepal; the Ekalii^ Siva temple in Mewar. In 
n j>tn/ in Konkan disrict, in Gujatjd, Gorakh is considered 

1. K.G.,P.189. 

2. J.G..PP.P52and992. 

3. C..PP. leOandlTl. 

4. Fp. 167-8. 

5. Kabir, J. G., says, p. 1076. The Hindu recites the name 

of Rama but the Jogi otters Gorakh. Gorakh. 

6. IT. F. K, voUni.pp.707-9. 

7. C. I. S, G.t Tols. I, HI sad V, uidJ. A.O. S., voJ. 2J. 
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as ooe of the deittea, and is invoked both ly the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans. 

3. Very vast indeed is the part which GoraWi plays 
in folklore, almost the whole of which is found collected 
in Vernacular Hindustani veree, by Balak Ram Jagishar 
in two books'; in Urdu verse by Ram Sahae;*inBra3i 
verse by the authors of the Tirh Charittar in the 
Dnsam Qranth (1699A. D.); byJawalaDas, Jankiand 
Brahm Das in Pothi Ratan Gian* in Hindwi verse; in Hindi 
prose, by Chandra Natha Yogi*, who incorporates with 
folklore the Yogi tradition as well, partly modemiied and 
rationalised; in Urdu prose, by the compiler of Majmua-e- 
Haqayaq-ul-Hind still in US.* ; in Panjabi verge, by the 
anonymous author of the Udas Oopi Chand* ; in Persian 
prose in Dubtjfau-tO/aaahib; and in a paper in Englidi by 
Mr. Gopal Cliandra HaUar in the P. T, F. S. A. 1. 0. 0* 
To these may l>e added ll;e *‘Lcgertds of the Punjob" by 
Sir Ricliard Temple, the Punjab Census Report* by 
Edward Maclagan, and Glossary of the Punjofi Tribes 
and Cosies, vol. II, by Ibbetsoo edited by Macbgan and 
Rose, all three in English. 

1. S.G.B.. sndS.P.B. 

2. K.B. 

3. Primed and pubHsbed Amritsar, a copy avaiiabfe in th« 
British Moseum. 


5. MS. No. 53. Add. 2M85 and 26485. in the British MaMum. 
London. 

6. P. U. L.. MS. No.374. 

7. Sixth Session. Patna, 1930. 
g. ForlSDl, paia37. 


Id rolld(K« Ckaakh is said to have been the 
teacher of Porat^’ son of Saibahao of Sialkot; of 
"Bharthrihari,* step*brolher of Yikramadjtya of Ujjain; 
of Raja Gopi Chand of Ujjain*, Rangpor, Dharanagri, or 
Kanchanpur ^llth centui 7 accordii^ to one accoont, and 
14th century acconliiig to another) ; of Queen Lunaa Chamari 
and Queen Sundran of Assam* ( t or Orissa) ; of Raiyha* of 
Jhang, l3th century; of Gugga* Pit of Rajputana, contempo- 
rary of Rai Pathauia of Delhi ; of Baba* Ratan of Peshawar, 
11 and 12th centuries; of Dham^nath,* who migrated to 
l^estem Inifa ; of fSog Ajatpafand Venapaljo/Kapflamuui 
ani Balnath* ; of the holy Prophet** Muhammad, 6th century ; 
of Madar;ofLaharipa“}ofIsmail**, a Siddha; of Ratan 
Sain**, the hero of Pndumavotf by Jayasi. 


1 , p. Paslabi v«m hjr t) L. MS. 1S65. 

2. 23. G. P.V.L. US. No. 7340. £Aartr%ari)i{r«f({a, 
J.A. 0. 8.. 1904. pp. 197-239 aad £.C. 

3. P. U. Z- US. No. 374. 

4, S. P. B.; U. If. ff. B; p- 140. costains a Hiodvi mantra 
of LoDSn Cbanuiii: 8. J . 

3. Tbe story of Ilir-Raojba in Labndt vsrM by Damodar. 

6. MS. 112. or 2014. Fall 95-99. in the British Moseom. 
London. 

7. I.T.S. S.. vol. IL. No 2 

8. E. E. I., vol. 12. pp. 834-S 

9. S.C.B.:J.P JJ.P., voLII. No. 2. P. C. 1891; and 
G. F. T. C. 

10. D. M- 

11 . A. O.. pp. 933-946, and 932. 

12. Sobaro Taafro. 

13. P., Grierson and Dvivedi. 
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He U, forther, said to have rescued hia own teadier 
Maclihandranath' from the degraded love-life into which 
be had fallen in Bengal, Assam or Ceylon. He defeated 
Jalandhranath and Kanipa,* He scored over the various 
Devis at Jwalamulchl, GUcnlta, etc., anJ the leaden of the 
Lingayata and Jains in south India. He visited Afghamslan 
and Baluchistan.* 

He is an immortal who resides in the Himalayas, and 
is leading about 84 Siddhas^ 52 £in% 64 Joginis and 0 JiUs,* 
Along with his teacher Matseyndra, Goralaha is claimed 
by tfie Tibetans and the Nepal Buddhists.* The Muslim 
Jogis make him out to have been the teacher of Muhammad.* 
Kriehnadasa, an old Gujarati poet sings of Mauchhandra and 
Gcralffiha as tlie two Jain saints.* 

Material for the study of Gorakb. 

Literature in Sanskrit A number of Sanskrit (some 
in good, some in corrupt language) works are ascribed 
to him: 

1. S.G.S. 

. 2. Ibid- 

3. Ib*A 

4 IbiJ. 

5. S. y., vol. ir. and tf Nepal, S. Levi, 1905, t. 3*r ff., 355. 
"Tibetan tradition claims Goraksba as a Buddhist magician, and 
States that bis kanphata disciples were also originally RoddkistSi 
but became followers of Isvara (i. e.. Ssivas) on the fall of the 
Sena dynasty at the end of the I2th century as they did ad wish 
to oppose the Mosalmaa conquerors," 

6. n. 3£. 

r. 4SS »fl theOfitish Museum. 

London. 
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(а) Aimranatha, Saanradb,^ 

(б) Gorakshasiddhanta Sangraha. 

(c) Ainaraagha Shasam.* 

(d) Gorakh Sangha* (See m below) 

(e) Cbatura Shityasam. 

(/) Gyanamrita.* 

(g) Yoga Chintamani. 

{h) Yoga Mahima. 

(i) Yoga Martaoda. 

(}) Yoga SiddbanCa Paddhiti, 

(ib) Viveka Martanda. 

({) Siddhasiddhaota Paddhiti. 

(m) Gorataha Sarehita. 

(n) Hatha Yoga. 

(o) Oorataha Shatafca or Jraca Shatala. 

(pi iH* 5wa<tT3a>&nm’<yO{BQb^a. 

(g) Goraksha Ealpa. 

(r) Goraksha Sahamsara.* 

(s) Goraksha Gita. 

(<) Nathalilamrita." 

(tt) Goraksha Prishlika/ 


1 . J n A 8 , Apnl 1932. Tp. 340-1. It n in Manthi, net 

S»Dskri<. 

2 .1. H, F.'. tb« editor says (hat ih«il5. copy wut^adeoat 

in 1S2S. 

3. The narae is found >n the JMhittan-i-Ifasahtb (en,] of the 
16th and besinning’ of (he 17tb centory), 

4. f, D, o.p mentioned in Hall's f. 2. F. 5. 

5. r, t. V aentiooed in G, 8. 8m 

6. t. u mentioned in A. 8, B. It. 

7. The rest are mentiooed iit &. V. £.. vol. VI, p, 5 ( 0 ; 
B. B. B., vol. 6, p. 329 and other works. 
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(w) GoraVshopanish&d. 

(it) Kama Shastra. 

(«) Kaya Bodha, 

(y) Panchamatra Yoga. 

Of these I have seen only Nos. b, c,l,nx, o, aod w. 

Qoroksha Shataica and Ooraksha Samhita are together 
published under the title Ooraksha PaddkUi, There is no 
internal evidence to show that they are the compositions of 
Gorakh, exept for two lines which do not appear in another, 
more trustworthy edition. Amara^gha Skasana does not 
Contain the name of Ooraksha ai^here in the teal. What 
ia more impwlant is that these three works are a hotch-potch 
of Hatha Yoga and Laya Yoga and do not, except in one 
place in Amaraugha, which 1 quote later, refer to that 
distinctive method of Gorakh which is specified by Swat- 
marama, auothor of ff. Y. P., and by all the vernacular . 
literature attributed to him and written about his doctrine. 
Oorcdcshashiddhanta Sangraha is a miscellany containing 
extracts from numberless books and is not a composition 
of Goraksha though it has a few things said to come 
from Ooraksha Oita, Oorakshopnishad and Ooraksha 
Sahamsra. 

A summary of Siddhasiddhanta Paddhaii by Nitya- 
natha, made by Balbhadra aod called Siddasiddhanta 
Sangraha has been published. It certainly contains support 
of the doctrine of Gorakh as propounded in Gorakhhodk. 
Its fifth and sixth sections on the definitions of an Avadhuta 
and a royi are very valuaHe. ’Hie author’s date has not 
been traced. 

ilvfldbtJfo Gifu contains no refereiee to Goraksha. 
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ffomo S/w7*fro is t»t at all GoraMi’a work; there is 
absolutely no relerenoe to GtoraUi anywhere in it. 

It may be raenttoned in passing that atwther work, 
still in MS., Ros Kriya, jo Matathl, is attributed to Gorakh, 
but without proof, of course- 

J^maranotTia Ramvado is stated to be a dialogue between 
Siva and Gorakaba, which palpably was not written by the 
latter himself. 

Of the remaining works, I gness, a few are works about 
GoraHi and the rest merely dialogues between Gorakh ( t ) 
and another worthy, all composed with a view to the 
exposition of Gorakh’s doctrine or the establishment of his 
supremacy. 

Literatxrre io tbe Indian Vernacnlars. 

On the cautrary, the ven»acolar writings of Gorakh 
amply repay oar scrutitty. He is claimed to have been 
the first known Hindi (or Panjabi) prcse writer. The 
poetry goitn; under his name appears in the following : 

1. A manuscript found in Tibet, a copy of which is 
possessed by a teacher of the Hindu University, 
Benares; 

2. Shahad ShaloJc, in Gurmukhi script, published 
at fjahore in 1902; 

3. Banaret Vilas of Baoaisi Das (b, 1586), pub* 
lished in Bombay in 1905; 

4. MS. No. 374, in the Punjab University Library, 
copy made out in 1701 ; 

5. Janam Sakhi (Bhai Bala) of Nanak, in 
Gurmukhi script, publidied at I^ore in 1890 and 

6. Two MSS. of Proa Sangli, both at Lahore, one 
cipy dated I70l and the other 1777 ; a third at 
Mangat is dated about 1605. 
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0/ the v'eraacalar writiogs ahouf Gorakh's doctrine, 
those which are mentioned io the Itat* of the State Library, 
Jodhpur, but which I have not seen are 

Gam Bodh, Gorakh-Ganesh Goahti, Mahadev-Gorakh 
Samad, Gorakh-Datt Goshti, Kanthad-bodh, Asbt- 
Modra, Panclimatri Jog, AWiai Main, Daya-bodh, 
Narve*bodh, Ankali'Shatok, Kafar-bodh, Gorakhnath 
Kt Satra-KaU, Atam-bodh, Pran Sankli, Gyan 
Channtlsi, Sankhya Darshan, Rahras, Nathji ki 
Tithah, Battria Lachhan, Granth Hotnavari, Qihand 
Gorakhnath Ji Ka, Kisan Astutt kari, Siddii Ikbis 
Gorakh, Sist Praman Granth. 

The Utft work contains il»e only known prose piece, 
attributed to Gorakh himself. In another place two more 
vernacular bools obout Gorakh's doctrioe are meotiooed, 
Jogesk Sakhia.niSiddhantJog. 

It is obvious that the Okhands or Padas of Gorakh 
himself and Oorakh-bodh,* the dialogue between 
Machhandra and Gorakli, are n»re important than any 
other material for authentic doclrioal conclusions; we 
take up these writings, seeku^ support for or&dtoeso! 
them, in the Sanskrit arri the Veniacobr works of aothora 
who reflect Nalhism. 

The scholars of the Indian vernaculars know that the 
earliest vernacular writings issued, under the impulse 


1. £. 5. n. li. for 1902. 

2- This vernacular dialogne between Machfaaadar and Gotakk 

tnay have had something to do with the Sanskrit dWogIc 
eailed Jjioara-2/inQHOtfia iSnmvnda, quoted in Ilaina 5an*.«w 
CAnndn'ika, referred to by HaW in I, B. l.F.S, p. I?- 
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of popular religion, from BwUhist Siddhas,* Jain Acharyaa, 
Saiva Jogi Naths and VaiAnava Alrars. If the dates of 
Goralth and Charpat as they emerge from these pages are 
accepted, then their poetry will throw the mvich-needed 
light on the rise and growth ool only of the vernacular 
langnagesbutof vernacular, religious culture as well, for 
ji unbroken continuity a traceable, in the same or similar 
•vords, thoughts and poetic forms, in the Hinlwi poetry of 
;he roediseval Indian saints, writing in different parts of the 


1. /. B. O. £. S., vol. 5. 1919.PP 180 The veroicotar literature 
o( the Boddbisu caaiulv treat oi the eyaboUcstl utnon spoken of 
before. They eontitt ebi«6f of eoaf^. abort pieces sod couplets, 
^ttea fa a tnyttic lan$reas«- Tbe Siddba Ca^at. who composed 
these toogs were (n«a of some ability and {eeruinp They wrote in 
« style eseedioEfy musical ead la a language as botneir as possible. 
They preached (be evaoescent character of the world They 
reached the futility cf a stnct aad abstemious life They praised 
.*ie efijpytnents of the sweetsof the world They enjoiard absolute 
f ’ianee on the supreme wisdom of the Guru They believed Iq 
I e doctrine of Ifehatulifla or a supreme delight of the union 
*bey ridiculed the priests of other religions aud poohpoohed the 
jctriues of their oppooeats. 

^ As 1 have said before there was BrahTUamcal literature 
pvious to the vernacular literature of (he Buddhists. This was 
e literature of Nathtstn. preached about tbe end of the 8th ceatory 
r Minaaatha, his chief disciple Matsyeudra and Matsyendra's 
lief disciple Goraksa. These do not seem to have been men highly 
lueated and they seemed to bavc been drawn from amongst 
hermen and others Their chief practice was Hatha Yoga or to 
the mind on one thlog while the bodr ties in (mrious gymnastic 
stures. They worshipped Siva and Sakti in union Thev thought 
It the nine organs of senses, present at the litne of uaion of the 
God and the Goddess when He revealed the doctrine to His 
consort are symlMlired hy (he nine Hathas who brought down the 
doctrine on earth. It has been said before that no woiks of the 
original Hatbas have yet been discovered; the existence of this 
vernaenlar literatnre is known rmly by a tew quotations in the com- 
mentaries on Buddhist veroacular works. There is a large body of 
Sanskrit literatnre of tbe Hathas dealing mainly with Mathaydga 
wntten during tbe ascendency of the Mas. The works of this sect 
as well as of the Siddbacbaryas ate wiitien in a sort of Sanskrit, 
which might be termed pidgin Sanskrit- 
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country, from Gorakli, gth and lOtfi centuries, to the founder 
of the Radha Swami Panth in the 19th centuiy (1861). ■ 

The Jogi Order. 

Before we take up GoraWx, his date and place, airf his 
doctrine, letasinthejnlrodiicttoniookatthe Yogi frater- 
nity existing before him. We kfxw that there U Raja 
Yc^inthe^l/joruo Veda; in the Upaoisbads, earlier 
and later, like KalhOi Maitreya and Taittraya, and Nara- 
siMhnfapfnt, Varafia, Fojaroia. i'faiflMadfl, ffaradapari’ 
vrajaha, Uuhtika z-vd Sandilya. There were the Yoga 
SKtros of Patanjali who wrote his monumental work in the 
Ist century A. D. Then there were Mann SmriU and 
Topa yoshisAto. The Buddhist hfehayanist Yoga developed 
ia the 5tb century, and Vajrayana, atsout the 8th century. 
There was the Laya Yoga or Kundalini Yoga of the Tonfras 
and the Agamas. Again, eome form of Saiva Yoga has been 
traced to sources pre- Aryan, or, at least, non-Aryan. Fur- 
ther, some kind of Yogic practice was current aroongst the 
Greek gnostics.*' Araot^ the Vedic and Pauranic Icnowers 
and practitioners of Yoga are welt-known ; Hiranayagarblia, 
Ishvara or Siva, tire ten Kudras, Santa Kumara, Janaka, 
Hanumam, Sukadeva, Prahlada, Datlatreya, Jada Eharata, 
and Sankracharya.* 

The doors of Yoga Ijave ever been open to all classes.' 
It had therefore special attractiwi, amongst the Hindus, 
for the Sudras, the Antyajas, the illegitimate offsprings of 
Brahman men and Sodra wonoen, and the new converts 


. 1 . D. F. 2t. E., eh. hxm. 

2. r. M. U., p. 143 and y. T., qaoted in K., AjgaSt 1033, 
P.a7l. 

3. B- E. E.. vol. 2. p. 91. 
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to Hinduism from the Buddhist and the om-Aryan 
classes. 

Most of the classical Yogis hailed from the tower 
strata. The number of Yogis could, therefore, have 
never been small at any time. We read of Bhucharaa called 
Bichflr in a travel booh by two Arabian travellers in India 
in the 9th century,^ and of ascetics with matted hair and 
ear-rii^ in Bana Bhatta*3 Kadambari* 8th centary. 
We read of “those who falsely put on red dress, ear. 
rings and Bkulls” in ihtilaitreyaUpanishad* To say, 
therefore, that Gorakh founded the Kanphata Jogi order 
would be itrorrect.* Ascetics who had matted hair, and 
pierced ears with wooden or metal ear-rings, who took 
sMne kind of a brewed liquor or a narcotic, who came 
from aola&ociated with tow-class people, ChaoJaUiWho 
warrieted about, and who wore some kind of thread or 
bone, did esist before Gorakh. "Prom 509 onwards the 
new foreign invaders quickly became Hinduised. The 
Brahmic sects began to prevail over Boidiiism, aod Persian 
and Arabian iofluetces became more powerful than 
European.—— The Chalnkyas were Saivaa in religion.”* 
The Yogi traditioa itself, written and oral, gives several 
names of Y<^ tcachera who preceded GoraUi. The 
BroAmavaioorfa Puraao* gives Bindunath or Yc^nath, 


1. A. A. I. C., Renaadot, p. 87. The Jogis are also meatioaed 
ia &a/t Aqlin, a Persiaa work «{ the tame period, oa the authont 3 r 
a! Mohd. Yusuf of Herat. 

2. If. I.. P. 17. 

3. P. H5. 

4. B.E. E.,vol, 12. P- 

5. 1. G.I.. vol.VlI. 

6. n. 7. K., vol.XVm, PP. 743-8. 
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AdinathandMiiatath u havio^: gooe before Qorakahaj 
’ThenathayogaPradipika gives Adinatha, MaUryendra, 
Salnra, Anandabhatrava, Chaurangin, Mina before 
Goralcaha, who is followed hy Virupaksha, Bilesaja, 
Manthanabhairava, Siddha, Buddha, Kaothadi, . Korantaka, 
Surananda. Siddhapada, Char{^ti, etc. 

According to KhulasaUuUTawarikk of Sujan Rae 
a Jogt dynasty ruled in India with its capital at 
Delhi for 343 years. The dynasty was founded by 
Samandar Pal Jogi who killed Bir Bikrama 542 years before 
Raja Bhoja Deva of Malawa ascended the throne. There 
are historians who dispute Samandar Pal's murder of Bir 
Bikrama found in Rajavali and Raja Tarongini, and state 
that Bir Bikrama or Vira Vikramadilya of Malawa lost his 
life in a battle with King Salivahana or Salbahao of tlie 
Punjab, who was a Scythian, but they adroit that Samaniar 
1^1 Jogi liad tremendous Influence with and power over 
Vikramaditya, through tiis Yogic adeptness. The second 
view is femnd in Tirta Ckantiar in Braji verse composed 
about 169S. The Jogi dynasty in Delhi was succeeded by 
the Oiand dynasty, wliose founder, Tilak Chat*! was at first 
mler of Bahraich and the last two rulers of whicli were 
Gobiod Chand (Go^nda Chandra)' and his widow Pem Devi 
^orPreroDew). The Chand dynasty ruled for 155 yeara. 
It b thb Gobind Chand, who has been identified by some 
Bengali writers with Chand of folklore, wlio was 
converted to Nathism under the influence of Gorakh him- 
self or bb contemporaiy Jalandhar. But according to Gopi 
Natha,* Gopi Chatil, the disciple of Gorakh, Bal Natha, 


1. 8. B. a., roJ. VI, 1927, fP» 15W3. 
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disdple of Goratch, or Jalandhar was the son of Tilok 
Chand. 

Bnt eqnaOy certain with the existence of Jc^ before 
Gkirakh is the tremendoos iofloeoce that GSorakh exercised, 
and left upon all Jc^ sects after him- Although Eahir 
bewails 'the extemalistic tendencies and preoccupations 
of the Jc^ and exhorts them to be intemalistic—as 
do before him, besdes, in fact, Gorakh himself, Charpat, 
JaideT, NarnJev, Gyardev, Ntvrittinath, Gahininathj 
and Dadu atd Nanak, after him — he yet‘ asserts that all 
tfie Jc^s pay homage to, recite the name of, Gorakh, who 
had proved himself the one conqueror of ilaya, the 
Kncwer of Self and the rescuer even of his own teacher, 
whom Ifayq had enme^ed. Most of the Jogi sects Uvday 
iBRie as their founders persons, who are admitted by them 
to have been the dimiples of Gorakh. On the other hand 
the Gotras or family names of eome of the Bengal Jogis* 
show that there had been other acknowledged Y(^ teachers 
like Kashyapa, Siva, Adlnalba, Alrishi (Almyana), Anadi, 
Yatuka, Virabhait^va, Mat^endra, Mina and Satya, 
whether historical or legendary, before Gorakh, who was 
therefore a great reformer of Ih® Jogi order who led 
them to the original, pure teach'u^ of the (earlier) 
Upamshads. 

The whole of Padumauolf tty the Muslim poet Jayasi 
begun about l520 is really an intricate allegory 
dealing with the Sorta-Shabda 'toga, of Gorakh in its 
entirety. Burhan-nd-EHn Jaoam,* the son of Shah Miranji 

\. S. a..p. 185. 

l. H.V.K. 

3. Urdv, qaarterly journal, Aunnsabad, Joly 1927. 




(d. 149B), a Muslim writer in the Deccan, who died In 
1582, also refers to Jog and the Jogia, and like Kabir dra^ 
attention to t!ie psycholc^ical equivalents of the external 
symbols and practices which the true seekers after God 
dwuld try to cultivate. 

PARTI. 

The Date aad Place of Gorakh. 

As will have been seen from the foregoing introduc- 
tion, folklore, written or oral, does not help us at all with 
regard to the date of Gorakh. We have to seek for eri- 
dence from historical works aad from the greatest common 
factor of the Jogi tradition. 

Goraldi is mentioned in the Bhovithya Parana and in 
Uie Brahma Vaivarta Furaaa. He is stated to have been 
an Avad^uta in the Noradaparivrajalia Vpanishai 
(Madras edition), which ends its list of ascetics with Gorakli, 
preceded by Sveta KeUi, Rbhu, Nidagha, Jadabharata, 
Rshabha, Durvasas, Sarovartaka, Sanatsujata, Yaideh 
(Jaoaka), Yatasiddha, Suka, Vamadeva, Dattatreya, 
Raivataka. The 3ogi traditions state that he was a 
disciple of Machheodra, Mina or Isar and a contera-’ 
porary, more .or less, of Charpal and Kanlhad, For 
proof of the last one is referred to a work Kanthndbodh. 
The house of Baba Ratan of Peshawar has a geneologtcal 
table' which b considerably lOTg, beginnii^ with Gorakh 


' 1. P. 5. 0„ prinled al the Cbasbros-e-Nur Pres* in 1902. at 

Amritsar. The geneology runs ibns:— Machbandar. Goraib. lUtan 
Nath Dharni Daa V,san Da*. Narpat, Gurdas, Jodha Rans, 
Matb'ra Das, Sain Das. Dhavani Da*. LaVhman Das, Dbarm Das. 
Panjab Das or Siddh Savai, Gaaalo Har Das, Gusain Sain Das. 
Brahm Das (iho author of Ratan'Gjan) . , , - • 
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and Ratan. It is on the basis of these associated names that 
we can raise some structure. To them may be added the 
name ol Bhairavanada, who according to Swatmararoa pre- 
ceded Goraksha, of Ismail, who is related in Sabra 
Taritra to have been one the 84 Siddhaa, in substantiation 
of which cornea handy a work, called Ismailbodh,' aid of 
Luharipa, whom Nanak calls* the spiritual goo (put) of 
Gorakh. 

1. The only royahc Ismail* in India known to history 
is the Sufi, who settled down in Lahore about 1005. 
If by this Ismail is meant Ismail, the son of Ja'far Sadiq, 
he died in 762. Kborasxo was annexed to Transoxiana by 
Ismail al-Samaoi in 900. 

2. The date of Charpal* is found by the date of bis 
disciple Sahila Varcm,* king of C^amba State in the 
Punjab hilU, who flourished about 920. 

3. Luharipa, if identified with Luipa of the Tibelaa 
tradition, was bom about 980 A. D. Luipa is by some 
identified with Bharthri and by others with Matayendra. 


1. S(ate Library, Jodhpur. 

2. A Q ,p. 870. 

3. I.C., October 1934, 

4. S. B. S.. vol. VI, 1927. According w ihe wnier of the 
arUcle, some Aspects o( tbe History and Doctrines ot the Nathas. 
Goraksa, Chauraagi, Cboracboli. Ohaicaaaatha and others vere 
disciples of Maisyendra Bala Natba, Hatika Pava, Mali Pava 
etc., were disciples of Goraksa. Charpala was a disciple of Bala 
Natba: so were Sabala, Gopi Cfaand and Bbarirhari. 

two Sanskrit works Awnta Voiy^ and CAarpota Ilanjari are 
attributed to Cbarpata. In P U L-MS. No. 374, copy made out 
in 18Q4 we read that Isar and Gorakh were the Gurus and Cbarpat, 
Chanba. In K. /. p. 69. we read of Sn Chat- 

kananda Natba wbo is located in ShalikoU 

5. O.C.5..P. 75. ■ •' 
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4. Kaotliad,* a Saiva aacetic, was found living on the 
banks of the Saraswati byQtalukya King Mulraj I, who 
feigned from 941 to 996, 

5. According to Dr. I^lidaa Nag,* the story of 6opi- 
cliand’s converaion to Yoga thnough Gorakli (!) had become 
popular in Gujarat by the 12lh tentury. One modern 
writer, Balak Ram Jogishar, gives 1027 as the date of 
the marriage of Chandravali, the sister of (Sopichand, to 
the king of Chandra Nagar in Bengal. 

G. In a couplet* of Chauranginath, a younger contem* 
porary of Gorakh, the Persian word iftV occurs. The first 
Mir krowo in India was Sabukitgin. who ruled from 976 to 
997, Mir 19 an abbreviation of Amir, which is found in 
use earlier. 

7. Prom a reference to hUtoyeodra by Abhlnava* 
gupta, who lived towards the beginning of the llth century, 
Dr. Bagchi concludes that Matsyeodra* must have lived 
about 900. 


1. r.Cs 

2. The Indian P. B. y. for 19J5. 

3. 11, fp. 385.405, 

"If yOQ want to kill, then kill the Mir of jour owti mind; if 
you want to plunder, then ptander the treasure of the vital-breath." 
The nitare of the reference is very sisniScaat, Puraa Ilbagai has 
been identified svilh Chsotangi or Cbatarangi. P, N. Q., January 
1835 

4. Has Meykandar. the alleged Guru of , Sri Kantba anything 
to do with Matsyeodra? 




8. B&ba Ratan, after a foB diacmaon of the history 
and folklore about him, ia conduded by Dr. Horovitz' to 
have died in the 12th century (1189), depending nprai 
Al Aqshahri as hia authority. 

9. Raji Shekhara in his ITarpura .Ifanjffri mentions 
one Bhairavananda. Ra3a Shckhara lived about 900 A, D. 
In the Uathayoga Pradip^a list of the nine Nathas, 
Mat^endra is the first ; Sahara, second ; Anaoadabhairava, 
third; Chaurangi, fourth; Mina, fifth; and Goraksha, 
sixth. 

10. In Gorakshaaiddhatita Sangraha, p. 19, we 
haye the folloning camea of the nine Nathas: Nagarjuna, 
Jadabharata, Harishachandra, Satyanatha, Bhimnatha, 
Charpata, Kaothadhari and JaUndhara. According to the 
iinitgutries of the Ckiimia State, Vogel, p, 143, 
Kagarjuna thrived io the begfoiung of the 10th century. 

From the foregoing materiai 1 conclude that Gorakh 
flourished in the 9th and 10th centuries and that the Jogis, 


1. P. 27.5., vol II, No. 2. i>. 163: "Pir Hataa Nath, the 
Jogi saint of Pesbavrar. He was originally a K^hattia prince of 
Nepal, who gave np the world and beame a logi and a chela of 
Guru Corakbnatb, whose chief sbnne is at rillo in the north of 
JhetutB Pistrict. Both are now (he tecogeised feeders or preceptors 
of the 12 classes ol jogis in the Peojab and elsewhere. Gorakh 
has also a temple la the Gorkbatri. besides, a sacred bathing tank 
two miles north ol Peshawar. Pit Kataanatb is said to have been 
commissioned by hia Guru to guide the people of Khorasan, The 
king of Kabol granted him land (or a temple at Kabul and 
Jalalabad. These exist up to the present day. Ratan Nath became 
olopatGbaani He visited Kaodbar also The shrine at Peshawar is 
a purely Hindn temple with images o( Bhairo, Ganesh and HaQUoas 
and a constant light (.lof) bums there. It also has a large keiile- 
drum and a black flag and a ringing belL It is called a Dharmsal. 
The Head is called Gosain The fairs held in connection with 
this shnne are those of the Dtfchn in October and Khiofatr* in 
the month of phagun.” This account U sopported by F- S. C. 
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Charpat, Chaurangi, Kanlhad, Luharipa, Machhaodra 
etc. imy noi Imve been alrictiy contemporary with him, 
btit nay have followed or succeeded him at very short 
distances, admitting, in popular account, of their classifica- 
tion as a group of nioe chief Naths, and that only two or 
three of them may have been his personal teacher, and dis- 
ciples, but that the rest of his alleged 12 disdples (the 
names of whom vary) may really have followed him at 
some distance, but were roped in by popular writers to 
give him the full conventional quota of twelve disciples. 

As to the place of birtJi of Gorakh, once again folklore 
and tradition are of Utile direct help. The Nepalese tra- 
ditioa' says that the oldest and first birth of Gorakb, that 
is Sat Yuga, took place io the Punjab. The Qinphata Jogts 
state that at the place called Tillo io Jlielum district 
Gorakit performed his asceUc practices, maloDg it his prin- 
cipal shrioe or place of readeuce. The followers of Baba 
Ratan seem to place the birth of both at or about Peshawar. 
Dharmanathy a follower of GoraWi, is said to have gone from 
Peshawar with Gorakh’s blessing to propagate Yoga in 
Katliiawar. It is in the Pmyab bills in the coth-west that 
Gorakh is still worshipped as a god. 'Br. S. K. Chatterjee, 
Mr.C. R.Stulptiagel, Sir George Griereoa and Mr.L- P. 
Tessitori seem to locate Gorakh’s birth-place somewhere in 
tlie Pur^b. Personally I wouU prefer the area roooi 
Peshawar. In the Rawalj^i district there is a village 
called Goraklipur. 


j. Jt. B., vat. !2. 

JT.J3.Z.Z.; IheSikiiJ E.S.E.! B, B. B.. vof. 12- 
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Here I must refer to the view hitherto generally held 
that it 15 Gorakh who gave the place Gorakhpor and the 
tribe Gorlcha, their names. A^inst this I place the view 
of a writer who says that the word Gorkha ia of the same 
deriratioD as Oatkwada and it was the Rajput eougraots to 
Kepal and the area below who gave it their came, which 
later corrupted into Goricha. 

I should also state that a tnodem writer, ChanJrarath,^ 
refers to a village Chandragir on the hank of the Oodawari 
to have been the ratal place of Gorakh and says that he 
died in 393. In the Potki Hatan Gyan, it is said that 
Gorakh firet mtt Ratan oo the tank of the Godawari river. 
The Ufe of Gorakh. 

The tradidon in Assam* is toat Gorakh was a weaver 
by birth. A modem writer states that he was boro of 
Brahman parents. A Pauramc account says, taking the 
etymology of the names of Mat^eodra and Gorakaha, that 
Gorakh was bom out of a duog>beap, over which the sacred 
ash given to a woman by Mafayendra had been thrown. B, 
If. D. makes that woman to have been an issueless widow. 
In Goraliskoitddhanto S^angroAo, p. 40, we are told that 
Goraksha was the son of Siva, Izhvora~iantana. According 
to the Sanskrit works Ponckomatro and Koyahodka, both 
attributed to Goralsha, durii^ the period of his discipleship 
he passed twelve loig years in watchfulness in die crema- 
tion ground; he had been a slayer of animals.* But 
thinly veiled under aQ accounts is the fact that Gorakh came 


1 . r. s. T. 

2. K.D.G. 

3. S. B. S., vot vr. 1927. 
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from the lowefi perinpa the towest, ctassea in the sale of 
Hiirfu society. Bat as with him, so with Namder, Kabir, 
Raidas in mediieval India, and Sukdeva, Narada, Vasndeva 
in classical mythology, lowliness of birth was justly forgotten 
in the contemplation of the greatness and glory of their 
achievement. All account^ oral and written, testify to 
his early adoption of ascetic life; his life-long celibacy; 
his beauty and child-like (or bafa-yourt/uf) appearance; 
his deep humility of spirit, , which nude him lose 
himself in the company of his attendant followers, 
doing the lowest work of sendee for them ; his possionate 
sympathy and help for all those in need ; his constant travell- 
ing for Uie purpose of help and rescue ; hb great attachment 
to his teacher; his strong senseof discipline; his non-attach- 
ment to wealth, women and wine; his insistence on char^ 
jty; hia equal regard and concern for kings, and cAandal* 
andpo^tera; hb lo\-e of constant association witli amtly 
people ; and hb frank and cordial welcome to truth-seekers 
from all classes, Hindu or non-Hindu. The number, and the 
long distances of the ahrines or places connected with him 
from Assam to Baluchistan, from Ujjaio to Afghanistan and 
beyond, sliow that he must have travelled a great deal airi 
left the best impressions on all classes of people, in general, 
. and all sects of Jogis, in particular. 

It is said that at rome stage in hb life he sacrificed one 
eye so that the satisfaction of a desire of his teacher, 
Machherdra, could be purchased. The place of hb deatfi 
• and burial is unknown. The idol of him at Sialkot in the 
Punjab shows him wearing a bog cap and growing a beard. 
I was told by the Uahanf of the Tilla that the idol at the 
Tilla too had a long beaid. 



Hie doctrine of Gonkb. 

Before we can arrive at a correct nnderstanfing of 
Gorakh’s doctrine we ha\^ to take note of two important 
points, which often breed ntisuaferstanding. When a new 
teacher arrives and propoondsa tong-foTBotlen doctrine and 
popularizes it among the masses and in an order, which has 
members of mixed blood and character, 

1. He has mostly to ose technical words, partly 
rejuvenated and renovated, of schools and practices 
already holding the field, and 

2. After his death only a few very clcee associates of 
his discern and retain the truth, white in the miofs of aQ 
the rest, including the later philcnopliers of his school, the 
Pew message gets mixed up with other dcctrines ia the 
field, partly for the reason to No. 1 . and partly for the other, 
of the distance from the master which gradoatly begins to 
lengthen. 

Thus Gorakh’a doctrine got mixed up with the 
extremeasceticism (/at) oftheJaio3,with the Vigyana- 
vada, Sunyavada, Tajrayana of the Buddhist Nirvanists, 
•with the Laya Tcga or ffwndofmt Toga of the Ikntrics, 
with SaJtdjaism and £auloism, and with the Hatha ITogo, 
the Bhotravaism, and Halaism the Hindus. 

The correct clue to the particular doctrine of 
GoraWi is given by Swatmarama who calls it Hodonu- 
tandhana ; by our contemporary Shiva Bart Lai 
who calls it Surt Shaida Yoga; 1^ the author of 
Amaroughshasona, who calls it the p^lh of Saftaja 
Sanadhi attained Ihrough the instrumentality of the 
Shahdo; by Kunbhari I^va, the author of Virot 
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Tnran, who gives the p^hobgical-metaphorical rneanii^, 
on lines arailar to \he Ttjobindu Vpanishad, ol Hatha 
practices, and makes Goraksha thedevafa of a spiritual 
stage; ly the author of the Goroitih'hodk\ by the hymn 
tJiat goes Under the name of Gorakh which is addressed 
to Gopichand ; by the Gatha, which closes the Rityabi 
verse story of Gopichand, found in several MSil. in the 
Punjab University Library, labore; by the Gashi of Lalla 
Jogini of Kashmir; by the writers of Pothi liatan 
Gy an, who belonged to the house of Ratan; ly Naina 
Yogint, (he alleged author of eSanoara Tantra, who calls 
herself a follower of Gorakh; and by Nanak {Frail Sangli 
and Patnn Mala) xnihe Siddha Goshi. This doctrine 
5s found In several Upanishads, particularly in the 
Maitreya and the Naradaparivrajalia which includes 
Goraksha amongst the Avadhutas. It is found and praised 
5n the Topa TaravaU, attributed to Sbakracharya. It has 
also been traced in Siva Samhita. An eighteenth (t) 
century author summarizes it well in a Hindwi poem called 
7?aton Jog Athfang, 

Id brief, the doctrine is as follows, as I have been able 
to understand it. The goal of human life is to eternalize 
real life and to underetani the real self ; this can be done 
by transcending the lower self, whicJi consists of the vital 
esseoce-the sexual power, the vital air, and the mind. 
Each of the three must help to transcend Itself by Itself. Yet, 
the control of the second gives the control of the first and 
of the third, of the first two. The mind is controlled through 
contemjJatioo. iaria, through the stoppage of its gotng3*ont, 
tnunoso; through gyana, inteHectcal analytic perception; 
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throi^h japa, recitat«on;thro<^thereversalofit3 normal 
activity, uUa, till it tranaccodb Itself, reacbes the state of 
Z/nniartt , self-transceirferce. This control is to be effected m 
the most natural manner, wUh inborn facility or jaJiaja. By 
such control we shall rise into a sopra-mental state, which 
is -vend of the working of these three but which is a pomlive 
state wherein the three higher powers, which are tlie 
essence of the higher Self, Atnia, reside, namely, Divine 
Music, EKsnne Joy, and Divine CoiwnousDeas, Sat, Anond, 
and Chit, which are also called Word or Shabda, Umon or 
Rasa and 4mr»ta, and Lighter Jt/oti. This is really the 
fourth state above those three stales, wberria the vital 
breath, the sex and the mied work, each predominant in 
one or other of the three stages* By a simple natural 
method of Kevatya Kumbhaka (proloi^tion of the period 
before intake of breath), physical, mora] and mental, the 
vital air is rontroUed ; by a simple ratura) method of tiying 
to repeat the word given by the Guru and to listen to the 
inner Word (Ajapa japa) the sex iscontrolled} andttya 
simple natural method of Ihe stoppage or negation or 
emptying out of mental activity aided by physical, moral 
a.aispintaa.lccntfwplation (mttnedilation), themind is 
controlled- BTien the mind sees and resides in the mind, 
when the mind and tnanasa, mental activity or desire, is 
absorbed in the mind, when we arise above the pairs of 
opposites, physically, morafly and intellectually, and have 
samadrishti, equaVeyednesa, then ctnne the Asampragyaia 
Samadhi, aoi the Kaivalya HfoitsAa, the absorption of die 
Self in the Self, beyond all dualtem; tht Sakaja Samadhi, 
the natural trance or the easy inborn equilibrium ; the fur- 
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■yatiia stage, the fourth, sopra-raeDtal statej the Atita 
Sunya, the Supreme Void which is not Void. It is the Y(^ 
-of imJffng the Stiria, attentfoa, rise througfi the magnetic 
aid of the 5/io6da— imparted the teacher, and heard 
within— and unite with, merge itself in, the Supreme Self, 
Atma. It is Atom Jog, Atma Yoga, as Ciiarpat 
-calls it. It is the intemalistic Yoga, the Yoga of the 
mind, wherein the mental and moral equivalents of outer, 
•external ceremonies, postures and practices are to be found 
and obsert’ed. It is thnsSiddhanfo Yoga, as Kunbliari 
I^va, calls it, the Yoga of the metaphysical, essential 
truth. To practise it, the control of sex is necesary but 
•such a mental yoga can be carried on even in mirried 
'life by suitable and requisite abstinence. Mendicancy and 
monastic life are not iodispeosable. There is no demand in 
this /or rigorous //atha exercises, or Tantric sensualities, 
•or Buddhistic selMeniaU. It is a kind of Kaja Yoga of the 
Vpanishads, open to all classes, requiring a mental and 
moral detachment. Tlie true Guru's aid (word) is indis- 
pensable for acliieving wliat the folbwers of other paths 
-■achieve through di^ult practices, followed by constant self- 
abnegation and profound contetnplallon. Tlie powers to work 
miracles, nine niddhis and twelve siddkis, whicli accrue 
to a Jogi are mere tempations on the way. He must pass 
beyond the stage of a Siddha, who according to Alberuni 
.-did not desire liberation. Tlie goal of Alchemy (Rasa), 
Tantraism and Uaiha^ a not the goal of Gorakli, wtio 


1, rAaisthemoonandirflisth® »nn; itey we 
-the t Ja and the pingala. Goraih's Yoga can be 
in ihe sense that in the control of the tmnd ^e «eta help fom 
•an easy, natural method of regqbiting the two nadw so that the 
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e*ek3 io acquire the imirwrtaUty of the spirit, 0)1 of 
the body, who drinks of the wine of the word (SAobda) 
atd enjoys the ^ritoal umon otSAiwa and SAoift, who 
discards the mere cauterizaUoo of body, the temple of 
the spirit. 

Thus, the doctrine of the true ^oadAufa-Xopt Natha 
Qoraskha b to be asarched for, not in IJatha Toga treatises 
blit in the Sannyasa Upanishads, earlier aaJ later, like the 
3/aitrcya, Daffatreya, Turii/attfaoadhuta, Brhadava- 


moaa lOiy reside lo «ua or tbtt two rntf be uaiBed usto 
ibe tbitd Sutftumna at SuJcAotimim For tbe rest, yaiaa, 
dWii oeuli etc., m oatside tbe pale ot Corakb’c Voga, wbicb 
by Cbaipat IS stated the Alina Yoga. Soae one kiad of pottute 
must obviously be adopted lo siitiog down for couieraplaiiOB. This 
posture ft SiifdBMnd. tater oamed as Gorakbasaua. Tbe psyebofo- 
gie^ equivalent of the SAeobnri A«dra. so ofira connected 
with GoMh, is expUtoed later m ibis book. 

Even MotUm Sugs performed this equalisation of breath 
rniing tbe moon reside m the sun. this Zikr i-kbab (Ofisp. 
^obdnsf Of Hu— Ajapa japa). this "eonuol" of the tongue (kbechan) 
audthis listeoing tn (Nadsnnsandbana Satna’) A Persian work 
Canj-i-Asrar still in Ms in tbe Punjab University Library, cousist- 
itig of the alleged teachings of Mnin-ud-Din Chisbti, clearly refers 
to the aeatisg of tbe moon in tbe sun 

sjUil jji 

Tbe recitation of Ooap-SoAnep i» referred to as late as by 
Chulain Jilasi. author of Bif, and ui Eohbar-i-raB-i-ffa^, p. 36, the 
nse of the tongue is related 

JS! ^ yJlSy 

^ »yHi ‘r-p- 

Ctusbii like Cbarpat again and agaio deplores tbe ascetic. 
Practices of nnillumuied Jogis of bis day and tbeir preoccupation 
Vith the acquisition and dtsplav of powers to work miracfes 
ISWdkjj). Cbaodranatba in bisT. B. F. also does tbe same asd 
rejects tbe use of a narcotic of wine for the Jogis. 

Opposed to HutAa in the ordinary sense of tbe word, is Eahaja, 
wbicb is tbe core of Gorakh’s teachings. Sahaja Swiya, Sahaja 
pam<tdfif,6aAeJa Toga. Eohaja Anmtde, Sahafa Dbjana. 
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dhuta, Laghuavadhuia, Nirvana, Naradaparivrajaka. 
and in sucb Suri'aShahda Yoga Vpanuhadi as the 
Tejabindu. 

The Inflaence of Gorakh. 

rf the expcHittOQ of the doctrine of Gorakh is correctly 
«etout in the Machheodra-Gw^h dialogue, and in the 
verses that carry the name of Gorakh, then, ti ndifig as we 
do all hts important technical tema (as written in the 
vernacular) like Saha), Suoo, Aodbo, Atit, Mansa, Wan, 
Unraani, Dasatndsur, Asa, Nirasa, Suit, Shabd, Suraj, 
Goaljth, Chand, Biod, Nad, Gam, Bodh, and all bis mctaphora 
and similes reappearing again and sgam to tbe Magfieaints 
aod in several Sufi poets from NivriUi and GyanJev to Kabir 
and Ravlda^ Nanak and Dadu to and Sahjo, Gharibdas 
toSbiva- Bart Lai, we must conclude that, lojeed, the 
influence of Gorakh has been tremendous. Besides In tlie 
miscellaneous verse of these poet-saints, the v’ocabulaiy, 
the ideology and the ptcturizatioo of the Machhendra* 
Gorakh dialogrue or {goshthi) or Gorakh-bodh is reflected 
fully, and echoed in Kabif'Oordkh Gosht, in Kabir- 
Itamanand Oosht, in Pran Sangli and ilatan 
Mala, in Siddh-Gosht of Guru Nanak Dew, 
in Ismail-iodh, in Kafar''bodk, in Bhorthru 
GoroJiJi Sanbad, in Dattaireya’Qorakh Sanbod, in 
Siva-Gorakh Sanbad, in Ratnanand-Gor<dck Sanbad. 
Gorakh’s vocabulary and ideology are also reverberated in 
the earliest vernacular writii^ of the Siddhaa and Pa's of 
Bengal, Behar and Tibet. 

These facts demonstrate the spiritual as well as 
the literary infloence of Goralch and, presumably, his 
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teacher, Matq^endta or Machbendra or h^hhandar or 
Machhiodo, who, probably, hailed either frotn or 

from Ceylon, as one bit of fdtlore has it. When recently on 
return from Europe I wiled Ceylon, I made eojuiries ard 
found that no one tiiere knew of Mat^endra or Macchendra, 
and Goraksha or Gorakh, in oral or in written 
tradition, though the presence of the Jogis ta Ceyba is 
personally voixhed for by Ibn Betoteh, who went there in 
the l4lh century, and SaaghoWip is mentioned by Kabir, 
in connection with Machhandra. Undoubtedly medlsval 
Indian gnosUcism owes a deep debt to Avadhuia Gorakh, as 
does Suhism in India for, the cooucts of all tlie early Sufis, 
wbocugrated to India or were bom io India with the 
Indian Jogis are mentiooed to the accounts of those Sofia, 
although those contacts are not given a colour which would 
be favourable to the fogis, v/ho, to uhatner Jogi sect 
they belonged, did pay kotnage to Gorakh. Ihe itinerary 
of Goiakb which the folklore io all North-Indiao provinces 
provides, invariably includes Nepal aoi Afghanistan, even 
Persia, and Baluchistaa. Surely be must have penetrated 
into the hearts of the people far ard wide to have given rise 
to the legends of his instruction to the Prophet Muhammad 
and to Ismail; of his bavii^ really been Khinzar or 
Khizr, the immortal Muslim Ssunt, as Macchandar was 
acoe other than Jiinas tff Jonah*; of his performance of 
remarkable miracles in Nepal and Ceybn; and of his 
vaojaWiing of the Pa SiEifim or Jogis of the order of 
Jalandhar io Bengal.* Anent his influence, it will not be 


D. U.. pp. 52. 148-9, 152. 
2. TJ.G.C. 
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outol place to mention a tradition'', which, not content 
■with the assertion that Goratch rescued his Gurn 
Machhaodar from moral degradation, says that in fact 
Gorahh ■was the teacher, not the disciple of Machhandar, 
and to refer to a poem in a J/K. in the State Library, 
Jodhpor, in which MachhanJra addresses Goraldi as his 
Gurw.® 

In givii^ mediffival India this particular form of pure 
Yoga, which was baaed in Oyana (Jnan'i) or knowledge, 
Gorakh, consciously or unconsciously, heralded* atvl pushed ' 
ahead, coming as he did not long after Sankracharya. the 
movement for the revival of Upioishadic Htndaism 
among the ascetic orders, which, amidst the moral and 
intellectual anarchy of religions and sects, and amongst ilie 
political, racial and social intermixing and consequent laxity, 
atxl with their increasing hold, duriog the Tlajput revival, 
over Rajput,* Sudra and non-Aryan kings in displacement 
of the Brahman PurcAiits and Bhatts, and with their 
possession of most erstwhile Buddhist monasteries, which 
then became Salva temples or ehrines, as those at Ujjain,® 
the TiZffl,*' Peshawar,^ had reached the lowest depths of 
tmmorality—as testified toby the folkbre coxeming Saliva* 
hana, Hodi, Sundran,* Gopichand, Luoan, Risaltj, Vikra- 


1. S. G. If. and P. C. iJ. 

а. P, U. L. MS. No. 7340. p. 36. 

3. XII. pp. 833-5. 
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3. C.I.8.G. 
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8. Possibly of Odissa. 
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tn&diiya, with whom Dan and Chandal Jogis had the 
strot^est sway, found tn Tiriya Charittar,^ 1656 ; by 
*FaTlaIcharifamo of Gktpala Bltatta of Ber^t; by the 
Maffreyo l/ponisftad itself; by Bfto/a CAarifra; by Raja 
Tarangini ; and by Vetola PancftauSincati.* To these may 
be added passages from the Somda-Sandilya RpanuAad. 

Of course the evils pre\'alent among the Jogi sects did 
not cease after Qorakh, The Jogis, along with other ascetic 
orders, continued, in their evikfcing, as the practisers 
of Hatha and seekers after h'tddkts, with the result that 
Charpat himself, Namdev, I^bir and hfanak, like others 
still later, had to remind the Jogis (Kanphafas, Audkos, 
Darshan Jogis) of the real internal equivalents of their 
external symbols and practices, and to chide them with 
having strayed away from the path of Surfo-SAobda 
Toga. This deterioration of the Jogis and their preference 
for J/affto and for miracle-worldly like flying in the air, 
ayfliTtilng the shape of a tiger, penetrating into the bodies 
of others, traversit^ long distances, etc., were noticed by 
and coodemned, or just tolerated, or counteracted, by even 
Muslim Sufis and writers like Chishti, Parid and Ita 
Betuteh. 'Die Sufis themselves were, mostly, practitioners 
of zikr, recitation, which is not different from Nadanusan’ 
dhana or Shalda-Japa, control of spirit, through recita- 
tion and listening within, and Uirai^^ regulation of breath. 
Of course, these rairade-WOTkine Jogis did some good too to 
Hicriuism in stemming the tide of Islam and Btridhism 


1. D. C.. Fp. 817-24. StZ-6. 995-1002, H40. 
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to some extent. However, it was not by arguments* or 
miracles* that they could raise the prestige of Upanishadic 
Hinduism; what they failed to do, saints like, Kamanand, 
Namdev, Kabir, Nanak and Dado did, by adding Bhagti to 
•Yoga, by throwing the cbors of real Bhagti and Yoga 
open to all and by revealii^ the deeply spiritual, 
transcendentalislic and mystical ^‘uths of the Upanishads 
once again through the word of n:«3Uth and through personal 
living, just what Gorakh himself had desired and dQne. It 
may be that a particular sect of the Jogts of the Punjab came 
more completely under Qorakh’s inilueoce and through its 
further branchings out carried on his imssioa and retained 
his inner dxtrine. This sect oow calls itself the Kanphata 
sect in Northern India, its other name being the sect of 
JDorjliflB Yogis. 

Only the Nath Jogis attached to the Tilla in Jhelum 
' <^trict trace their spiritual lioeage direct to Gorakh; all 
the rest while paying homage to him, name as the founder 
of their particular seat of authority and spiritual dispensar 
tion, some other Nath, either oae of the famous nine Naths, 
or one of the twelve followers of Gorakh, or one of the 
eighty-four Siddhas, whom they also revere, combining 
their reverence of Gorakh with the worship of Siva, 
‘ Bhairon J^Bhairava), Devi, Hanuraan and Balasundari. 
A great straying away from the’ teaching of Gorakli, 
indeed I 

A good deal of Yoga literature in Samkrit appeared 
after the death of Gorakh, who had popularized 


1. Jaunpur Dt. G., p, ISO. 
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Yoga atnoi^ the Hinda masses as well as amoi^ 
the Hindu Kic^ His hdd over Eii^ and bis cco- 
version of several of them is particularly stressed by 
Guru Gobiod Singh (1666— 1703^ in his autobiography ia 
Hindi verse, called Bachiitar Natak. yogabteratore by' 
the Jain Acharyas and the Buddhist writers, also ramp out 
in increaced output in Ihe 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th arri 14th 
centaries. We may mention the works on Yoga attributed 
to Amita Gata, Bboja and Davendra. Saiva temples and 
Saiva Yoga writings in the vemMuIais also multiplied 
under the Chalokyas, the Pratiharas and the Praraaraa. 

PARTI!. 

An Account of the MSS. Utilized. 

Gorakhboih. An undated aod incomplete tsanus* 
cript<cipy, some folios mtssii^, of the Machhaudar-Goraldi, 
diatogoe, called Gcrakfibodh, SvamiSevak i'an^od, with 
122 Slokas iu all, written in Hindi script, was found by um 
iu the Punjab University Library. lahore. A copy of 
anotfier MS. (opy of tht taine work vns obtained by me 
from tbe State Library, Jodhpur; it contained at the end 
a few more tines, dealing with the six chakras or nerve^ 
centres in the body. There is a third MS. copy at the 
Jain hlandir at Patti. I have consulted that as wetl. At 
the Maodir also erist Datta-Gorakh Qashti, Mahadeva. 
Qorakh Sanvad aod Pran Sanhali of Chaoran^ Nath, 
disciple of Machhendra. 

The Poetry and Prose of Gorakb. 

The poetical compositioos with Gorakh's name were 
found; in Bcjwroii P3as, a Gujarati work, prepared 
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by a Jain poet, Banarai Das (16th century)" and published 
at Bombay in 1905; in an anthology, Shabad ShaJok, oi 
the vernacular poetry of Hindu, Muslim and Sildi saints 
from Jadabharata and Bharthrihari to Gharibdaa and later 
prepared by some one in Sind, published at Lahore, in the 
Gurmukhi script, in 1901 ; in the articles published by Mr. 
Barthwal in N. P. P, and Kalyan, special Yoga number, 
two Hinii monthly magarines published from Benares 
and Gorakhpur respecUvely. All the three agree in their 
readings of the lines common to them. The prose of Gorakh 
is found in a MS. in State Library, Jodhpur, 

The Udasa of Gogicha&d. 

The Oatha and a poem in Raga Ramkali are 
found in several MSS. in the Panjabi and Hindi script® in 
the P. U.L., Lahore, and all readings agree. I may 
refer to MS. No. 374, in particular, copied out in 1804, 

The Poetry of Charpat, 

The poetry of Charpat was found in MS. No. 5651 .in 
the Punjab University library, Lahore, in Hindi script 
and in a MS. in Hifz-uI*Ulom private collection, Lahore, 
dated 1711. Charpat’s verses are also found in the pub- 
lished anthology called Sfiobad Shalok {Shabda Sloka)' 
already referred to. 

Age of Gorakhbodh. 

Respecting the age of GoraMiboth, Grierson' places it 
in the 14th century. Personally, on philological and sty- 
listic grounds, I would place it in the 11th century, if iMt 
even earlier. For one reason, it makes little distinction 
between prose and poetry and is extremely crude, an ad- 
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mixture of half a dozen differefit metrical forms, aal fall 
of assonances. For another, the verta are from west-Panjab\ 
Rajputani, Purbi and Vernacular Hindustani,— all jumbled 
up; the Aorist serves the purpose of about all the other 
tense forms. For a third, the phonetics is that associated 
-with Rajputs and Hajputana; the form in which words 
from Sanskrit are written, phoneUcally vemacularized, 
certainly bespeaks its great antiquity. The preference for 
a, and b for v, n for n and n for n is One phonetic 
peculiarity. 

Altogether, the language is much nearer to the 
^pldginjSaoskrit works attributed to Nathas like Goraksha, 
Jalandhara, Charpata, etc., mentioned in 5. S; G. S. S., 
and in S'. S. P. to the (irst we are told of Amnta 
yakya by Charpata; Siddhonta yakyaby Jalandhara; 
and Maha Santa Vakya. 

The dialogic form is the clasacal convention for the 
-exposition of spiritual rnattem; it b found in the Upani' 
-shads, the extreme brevity of whose content characterizes 
this epigrammatic Gorakb-bodh,wyrzlU The material 
and stylistic echoes of Gorakh'bodh w Costhi are found in 
Farid of the west-Punjab who lived from 1173 to 1265. 

Could this particular diak^e have been written by 
<3orakh himself 1 The only instance known to me of such 
dialogues— in this case, imaginary, between Jc^is, includ- 
ing Gorakh, Machhandar, Bharthri, Gopi Chaud, Charpat 
and Luharipa on one eide, and Nanak on the other, written 
or reported by Nanak himself, found in the Adi Granth, pp, 
938-946 — is that of Nanak. 
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The Langoage of Gorakh. 

As to the poetry bearing the name of Gorakh, it is in 
many metrical forms and stanzaic arrangemeDts, and its 
language shows the same characteristics as are revealed 
by the poetry of the other Jogis, who appear in a MS. Jogi 
poetical anthogoly with Mr. Barthwal, who has eo far 
given to the public only a few extracts from the collectioo. 
About the lif^istic features of Gorakh 's prose and poetry, 
Prof. A. S. Upadhyaya of Hindu University, Benares, says 
(“The origin and growth of the Hindi language and its 
literature*' in Hindi prose, 1934, pp, 147*9) : 

wS sjsi^rat ift, qi, ^ Kraisn-ft 

'^5rai 1 <RtaiT 'Ct 

snsii 

<5l ^ if WSK 1 1 >B>ft ^ ^ 

B siitfero I spnii >nm 'll 'fsn^ 5tmi 

The obvious conclusion ts that here is a language, 
which has been recently forged out of Sanskrit, Paishachi, 
Apabhtamsa and tfie Desi languages in the Punjab, and JS 
an instrument employed by one, who has travelled over 
the whole of north*Iodia and has preached his gospri 
among the lower classes, as well as the Hindu Bajput 
population, whiclr had, through its ejrtensive emigrations, 
spread all over north*Iodia, the Punjab, Nepal, Bengal 
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and Gujarat. And yet the language b simple, direct, 
expressive, polished, phonetically well-formed and gram- 
matically well-provided with weH-delined rules, too good 
enough not to have been in existence already for at least 2 to 
3 centuries. The influence of Arabic-Persian b dbtinctly 
visible; there are AraKo-Persian wonis in Gorakh, in 
Gatha and in Gordkh-hodk. The language of these writers 
from the Punjal>— Gorakh, Charpat, Kanthad, Kapil Muni, 
Chauranginath — when compared with that of the later 
Bhagli scdnts shows aiether thii^, that, the vernacular 
used in preachii^ by itinerant religious teachers, acquires 
a sacred universality, and is very slow to change, never 
willing to depart from the type set. AD the linguistic, 
phonetic, stylbtic and rhetorical vagaries, aberrations and 
varieties are retained by the keg Dne of the goshtis, 
dialogues, and the still longer line of successive saiot-poets. 
I call this language Htndtvi, which may be caUed old 
Khari Bolt or Sant Bbasha, which bears the clear impress 
of the Esbatriyas, Rajputs, Abiis, Gurjars, of the lower 
classes, of itinerant reDgious ringers. 

The writings of Goralch’s contemporaiy and successive 
Nath poets, of the Pa Siddhas, Acharyas and Avadhutas, 
of the Hindu and MosUro Bhagfs, of the Sikh Gurus 
amply bear our conclusions; the wide resemblance in the 
poetical writings of these four groups of writers points 
to the prevalence of a vast, eodo-religious atmosphere, in 
which the ascelical-literary men of different religiona 
breathed, imbibing influences from the atmosphere and 
from each other, and advancing, aU together, the cause 
of Medieval Indian mysticbm . 
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The Language of the Siddhas. 

Yoga' is fonnd annexed, from the 5th century, by all 
tlie co-existing religions, Vaishnavism, Shaivism, Buddhism*, 
Jainism. Siddha means an adept. We, therefore, find 
Jain Siddhas, Buddhist Siddhas, Saiva (Nath) SiddiTas. 
Both the Buddlnsta and the Naths claim to have had 84 
adepts. Several names are common to the Buddhists and 
the Saivas (Naths)*, and to the Naths and the Jainas*. 
Imitation and emulations are natural, and useful to some 
extent but they are the source of great confusion also, both 
to tfie laymen and the historians. Several Nath Siddhas 
who hailed from north and east of India were known as 
Pa’s liJ« the Bucklhiat Sidcflias. Speaking generally, the 
Siddhas of the Pua)ab, lUjputana, Sind, Qo^rat, 
Maharashtra, and the Deccan are found bearing the title 
of Naths (even some who are Ysisbnavas and Jains), while 


l H. B. T., Thomas, 19}). 

Yosa IS also very old and among Yoga practices were many 
which might te pertonned for worldly purposes. These practices 
too increased and were elaborated by Mshayana and there U little 
doubt that they opened the v-ay to Taotrism. It was among the 
Yogacharas that Taatriatn developed. 

Tantric Buddhism was certainly flonnehiog in the IDth century. 
It is not properly speahiog a development of. Buddhism, but an 
anal^matioB with » form of religion called Tahlrlsm which affected 
certain branches both of Buddhism and Hinduism. 

2. , Ibid. It would be of great interest to find out how the 
Sonyavada of Mahayana has crept into Hatha-Yoga. 

3. E, B. S., voUW. That many of the Buddhist Acharyas 
were Identified with the Matbas. who were hoowD as Siddhas, Is 
indeed a fact. The history of Tantrih literature, specially that of 
the Tripura section, abounds in tbe names of Nathas. 

4. 17. 7., ]S9!, vol. XIX. Parti. 1892. The correspondent of 

Punjab Notes and Qurries points out that some of the names given 
for the twelve sub-divisions of J^is agree with those of the 
Tirtbanhars of Jainism. . 
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Ihe Stddhas’ of the U. Bdar, Ber^l, Nepal aod Tibet 
are found having the title (mine-endiDg) of Pa*. 

The language of the Pa*s differs from that of the 
Kaths; the main difference is that while the one hag more 
of Prakrit*, the other shows itore of Apabhramsa*, or 
Maharashtri. But even the former shows features, which 
justify the conclusion* that the ultimate literary origin of 


1. C. 1., 1891. vol XIX. Pan I, 1892. 

}iIaodh» and Kaznpbanath (Kaoipa) are by some identified 
with the Oghan while Gorakb and hlacbbe&dsr Nath are connecied 
with the Kacpbatas . the sphere of action of the former was Bengal 
and Bihar; of the Utter the Morth-Wesiera Province* and Punjab. 
TheKingrlor Kungu (of the Naths' is stated by Ami-Aibari to 
be an instrument of mosic associated originally with the Punjab, 

2 md. The paath of jalaodbara Nath is often termed the 
Pa.Panib from the fact chat its members in place of Nath adopt 
after their names the termination of Pa which is the Tibetan 
equivalent for the more faroiJiar wo/o. 

3. 11 . S., 1927. K. P. )ayaau-al. In the Pralnt volumes com* 
posed In tbe tOtb century we see Hindi emerging in its earliest 
form. New verses, nnkoown to Prakrit hteratnre but known to 
Hindi and to Hindi exciuavely are employed, and tbs verses are 
Tbynted~a feature, again, unknown to Prakrit. A feature more 
important than these la the adoption of erammatical forms which is 
a clear breaking away Irons Prakrit The vocabularies are still 
mainly Prakrit or Prakrilic with an introduction of new desi words 
but the grammar is essentially the grammar of Hiedi or old Hindi 
(Hindwi— M. S.y 

A. PTPOC., Poona, vol. 2 Lastly there are smaller works in 
Apabhramsa called Sandhi, e g . Chaurangaaandbi, Ragas and 
Stotras. Apabhramsa — It shows us the parent of some of the 
modern vernaculars, especially the Gujaratt and Rajasthani. The 
printed works and MSS, of Apabhramsa so far known to ns almost 
excusively bail from that part of India where the two languages are 
spoken to-day. 

5. In Bengal we find a type of Apabhramsa long in use in 
Buddhist tests and a much d^i^ed form Avabattha is evidenc^ 
in the Prakrit Piagala, 141b century, but tbe basis even of this 
Apabhramsa is Maharashtri not Magadhi, testifying to itsulumate 
■Western origin. Jl.StIn 
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these vernacular successors to literary Prakrits is western. 
The Rajputi character of Uie language of the Naths, 
containing Paishachi and Desi words and grammatical 
‘features, has led writers to caiclude that Gorakh and 
Gopichand were barn in Rajputana. The presence of 
some features of (Ardh) Magadhi in the writings of the 
Pa's has persuaded some writers to infer that their 
language must be called oldest Bihari and oldest Bengali. 
But the fact seems to me to be that in these centuries, 
8th' to llth, these itinerant saints, whose association with 
all social and political classes, and dissociation from the 
caste system,* is established, produced through their constant 


1. il. B., Jan. 19)S. Amonf; tbs stones of 84 Siddbas or 
Mystics of (be Tantne School of Uuddhisio whieb flonrisbed fa India 
around the 8th century (here is one c( a hunter, called Savari. 

2, 1 believe that almost all these saints bailed from the lower 

classes. I have somewhere come across a hint from Or. Wintsrnitz. 
which be later seems to have K'ven op. that the most prominent 
part in the development and spread, throsgb speech and writings, 
of the Yoga, Tantra, Mantra and Yanira from the 1st to the 15th 
century was played by Uic lower classes known as untouchables. 
Kabir gives a list when he (K C . p. 217) volunteers to serve God in 
several capacities, as Kubhra (potter). Dhobi (washerman), Chamra 
(skinner), Teli (oilman). Chhain (soldier) [As Cbhatri he would 
achieve both Joi; and Jvgti], Badhi (carpenter), Avadha 
(avadhuta—^oe freed from all ties). Oadhik (bird*cateher, hunter), 
Danijara (pedlar), Juvari (gambler). Khevata (ferryman). He 
gives one more, without actually naming him but specifying his 
work. rope-twUter. Avadhuta was a general terra for the “non- 
Brahman” ascetics who were freed from all ties, particularly of 
caste, and who accepted Yoga or Yoga and Bhagti, whether they 
were Saivas — Sannyasis and Jogis. or Vaishnavas— Hairagis. lo the 
Siddh GofM of Nanak, we have Ithar as Gorakh as 

..iudhutt, Gopichand as Udttii, Uharthar as Bairagi, and Cbarpat ns 
pa-E/*anii. Sanaarf a the opposite of dudhuii. J, A, 8, B., 
1935, vol. I. "The followers of the new creed of Bhakti were given 
the name of Avadhutas or emancipated, by an early teacher of the 
faith which signified their comparative freedom from the bond of 
the ancient prejudices.” We know from Sanskrit plays that linguistic 
differences were not only horizontal'^geograpbical, but vertic^— 
social, as well. 
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traveUing and Sat Sangfi, an almcel common language of 
religious 801^, ■which cannot strictly be called a llletary 
language and yet which was some degrees removed from 
the spoken tongues, arri had acquired several stylistic and 
material conventions, derived from continuous practice ard 
traditim and from the varkras Prakrit dialects, particularly 
Jaio Maharashtri. The laogu^e of scroe of the lesser- 
known Siddhas and Naths is very doee itdeed to the 
Sandtrip (pidgin) writings attributed to them while the 
language of the more popular Naths has through constant 
association with the phonetics and grammatical peculiarities 
of the people of the different provinces who followed those 
Naths, become transformed into alrocet middle, instead of 
the old, vernacular. Such is the case with Gorakh. In the 
caseofKampa, more or leas contemporary with Gorakh, 
who hailed from the east of India, whcee work has not 
much moved on the tongues of the masses and has been 
preserved in MSS. and has, if at all, acquired some 
superadded features of middle Bengali and middle 
Tibetan, we find Prakrit predominating. 1 have given 
in the third part, a few verses* of the Siddhas, 


t. There are short Saashni wacts auribuied Vo Mats^en^J^a. 
j&Uadha.ra, Gorakha, Bbartnhan. Charpata, S, C. 8.. >-ol. 2. 
/. H. Q.. 1927, mentions a wojk X,«h>p<i<(oritita of L.Qipa, fisheroan. 
disciple of Savanpa. Luipa rose to be the writer m the eroptoy of 
Samaatasubha, the iiQg of Uddryaoa It sboukt be added that 
Uddijaoa is the name of a Barutlut in Yoga 

2. E,, pp. 760-^. Tbs writer says that Ismail Siddhi was a 
Sindhi. aad ibai Gorakh, as an adept, became known as Mutari 
Dev The Ismailians came to S«nd. with tbe e«cape into that area 
of the descendants of Mohd Bm Ismail M. 762). Their arrival 
woold lie in tbe 9th and 10th eentones Does the word Kafar la 
Kafar-li>ih by Ratan Nath refer to a Karmatian ? Ahmad or 
Karnjal rose abont the year 891; he was the founder of tbe Karraa- 
tians, who appear to have poshed themselves outwards into the 
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Kaobapa*, Sarahapa, ' Bhusukacliarya SliantideNTi and 
Kumbliaripa to enable tJie scholars to study doctrinal 
affinities and linguistic differences. 


valtey of the Indus at an ea*ly period. From Albinini we learn that 
the I^rmatians destroyed the great idol at Multan and the heretical 
chief whom Mahmud of Gbatm drove away from that town was 
no doubt a member of this sect. 

1. Sankrachaya in his ^nandotofifn refers to a Sbaiva saint of 
the Tamil conotry, named Kannappa. 




r»ART n. 

B — ^The Poetry of GoreUi. 

I. Rajiu Bhairau. 

0 Siddha, wander not to other places; within thy 
tcdy resides the Essence, the Troth. Seek the one who 
speaks; die while still alive by reversing the process; 
rise into the heaven by natural ease; thereby yoo will not 
have to suffer at the hands of Death and you vriU go 
across. 

When I got news of the Home, the Palace, I succeeded 
in purifying and cootroUing the vital air; I acqoired the 
vision; Irealued, and roy wanderings ceased. Without 
the medium of an idol I glimpsed the Unseeable, the 
Uthccnrablei the Uonveasvtnbla. ^Or, 1 eaw tl\e Unneetble, 
the UnknoTvable, the Unmeasurable as the Formless One) 

Imlde the topmost, the music sounds; age and death 
and disease havevanished; with the Void has the cord of 
music got linked; the Truth, the Reality, the Essence 
is now revealed as the sountfing of the Divine music. 

The man of the world lies krv engroased in the 
objects of senses, while the Sannyasi resides high in the 
unknowable fortress ; Gwaldi says, listen, 0 asceUc, I have 
attained to the Consciousness of the Formless One. 

II. Saloku. 

He is Sad wliO conquera death ; he is Jati who keeps 
ever young and retains the child in himself ; I eat easily 
degestible food and in little quanli^; says Gorakh, such (or 
that) is my body. 
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III. 

By eating sour things one loses one’s vital elan; by 
eating spicy things one grows otd;t^ eating sweet things 
^•a^ioua diseases crop up; Gorakh says, 0 Siddlm, you 
should eat and drink properly and with great discrimina. 
tion. 

IV Saloku in Jog Ramkali (Rag). 

0 teacher, don’t do sudi a thing as may cause the 
loss of the great elixir alchemic. 

The tree by Itie river hank and the man by the side 
of the woman, verily they cannot expect to last long. The 
resllessnesa, the unfettered aclirily of the mind causes the 
“backbone” to wear away, and the body perishes. 

The knees totter, the tummy has loosened, the hair 
has assumed the colour of tlie wings of the heron; the 
alchemic elixir lias been drunk off by the lioness witli the 
result that Uie desire for sexual eatisfaction has increased 
Blill more appallingly. 

During Uie day the lioness tries to cliacm Uie gods 
and men, and at night she dries up the sea; these stupid, 
unseeing, animal-like persons yet every moment feed tlie 
very lioness. 

He goes anJ buys the lioness with his life’s earnings; 
the mother is happy Uiat her son has married. The 
fact is that canker has entered into Uie fresh, tender, 
moist tree and it will eat it away, root and bramti. 

The lioness takes our Ume, our vitality, our whole 
ccmtitution. Goraktt Rai says this lioness has swallowed 
all the Uiree worisfc. 
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V. 

Too itnKh food gives a kidt to one*s sex-bUDger, one 
loees discrinunation atxi hankets after eeruat satiaf action; 
One thereafter likes to sleep Well and lot^ and thus soon 
faOs a prey to death; one's mind is never at peace If one 
eats (in excess) one dies; if one does not eat at all one is 
starved to death. GoraWi says, 0 disciple, only the 
disciplined one crosses over. 

He who controls his food reaches the heaven and 
Temaira there for ever: he who ccartrols water sees the 
light within. He who controls his eex-hunger, saves up 
the elan-vital or the life force and he who controb sleep is 
never devonred by death. 

Know that light comes from the union of the inner 
tsoac aud the elan-vital. Liberation lies in the transcen- 
dence of the physical body. When one attains to that, says 
Gorakh, one sees Him moving to and fro right befcare 
One’s eyes and one unites with Him. 

VI. Chaupai. 

He who thinks that e\-ery sexed woman is passionate, 
he who thirdss that every man with a male organ is a 
real, full male, he who thinks that every one dextiid of a 
sex-organ is impotent, verily, says Gorakha, all three 
will lose themselves. 

He who catb himself a Jogl jtist because he has left 
his home and hearth, he who calls every householder as 
necessarily an enjoyer of eeose-objects, he who does not 
look into the inner objective of a person, verily, says 
GoraJch, they all are fools. 
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He who calk himself a knower jmt because he has read 
a few boote, he who thinks Uie highest goal is the control 
of breath, he who does not seek to realise the Supreme 
Troth, Essence, verily, says Gorakh, they are utterly 
irreligious and unspiritual persons. 

He who calls himself great because he has accumu- 
lated wealth, he who tliinks the poor fit for enslavement, 
he who gives up a part of his possessions and proudly calls 
himself a charitable peram, verily, says Gorakh, all three 
are unknowing ones. 

He who travels the path of ducipleship with a 
delicate constitution, he who claims greatness because of 
his strong body, he who calls a man old jiast because his 
body has worn out or has suffered from age, verilVt says 
Gorakh, all three are stupid ones. 

He who tries to know Uie Reality without self-realiza- 
tion, he who burns away his body without tlie aid of the 
fire of meditation, he who has resorted to silence not really 
becau%: he has become intoxicated with true knowledge, 
verily, says Gorakh, all three are Ignorant ones. 

Listen, 0 disciple Chunian Munian, the innocent one, 
the world is getting topsy-turvy on account of its perverse 
understanding. The true teacher points out the path of 
natural ease; he wIm indulges In querulous discufsioas of 
the teacher’s word is blind, indeed. 

C. — Gorakh Bodh. 

Qorakh . — 0 Lord tSwami), you are the Master 
Teacher (Satguru Gosain), and 1 am but a dlxiple : may I 
pot a question, which you would kindly reply to and 
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resent not! To start irtth, what ideal (lachh)' should 
the disciple put before hiiu! Do tell me for you are the 
iTOleachtr. 


lfflcfti*iendro~'Let the unattached (awadhu, avadhuta)’ 
live at the monastery (l>at) or be on the road, testing in 
the shadow of the trees; he should renounce lust, anger, 
greed, attachment, and the great fflumon of the world 
(Kama, Krodha, Iflbha, Kkha and Maya); he should 
hold converse" (gosht)' with himsdf and contemplate the 
Unknmvable (Agama) ; he ^uld sleep less and eat 
little. In the beginnir^ the disciple should live thus. Thus 
speaks Machheodra. 2 


G.— "What should he see, what contemplate and what 
treat as the essence (sar) ; wiU) what sliould he shave hia 
head and with the knowledge of wlat should he try to go 
across! 


If.— He should see himself, contemplate the Unknow« 
able (Agama), and hx upon the Reality as the essence of 
all knowledge ; he slwuld shave his head with (or after 
receiving) the word of the teacher,* ^Guru ka Shabda) 
and should cross o\-er with the aid of Divine knowledge 
(Brahma Gyana). 4 


G.—What is the teaching (upadesh) of the Guru’s 
order or dixtritve (Adea)t Where does the void (Sunya) 
reside! Who is the Guru of the muac, the word (Shabda) ! 

M . — The most wonderful (anupam) is the teach- 
ing of the Guru (Ades); the (Sunya) resides within 
U3 and Realization (parcha or parichaya) is the teacher of 
the word (shabday. 6 
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Q — What is the form (rupa) of the mind (mana) t 
What is the figure (aicar) of the air (pavana) ? What is 
the direction (disa) of the ten and through what door can 
the control be effected? 

.1/. — The \-oid (sunya) ia the form of the mind ; the 
figure of the air (pavan) is figorelessness (nirakar) ; the 
direction of the ten is unsayaUe (alekh) and the control lies 
through the tenthdoor. 8 

6 . — Which is the root (mula) and which the creeper 
(bela)? Who is the Guru and who the disciple; with 
what essence (talt) one can go abtnit alone? 

.V.— Mind is the root and air is the branch or the 
creeper; the word (slabda) is the Gum and attention 
(aurat or surta) is the disciple. With the essence called 
deliverance (nirbana tat) Goraldinath wanders abouti him* 
self in himself. 10 

Q . — What is the semen or seed (biraja) and what 
the womb or the field (khctra) ? What is direct hearing 
(sarvan), or which is the ear? Who sees or what is seeing 
or which is the eye (nelra) ? What Joga and what method 
(Jugti)? What is liberation (mocch)? And what is 
sah’ation (mukti)? 

M . — Hie word (Mantra) is the seed or semen; intel- 
lect (mati) is the womb or land; and attention (surti) is 
the hearing, and vision or diacranination (nirli) is the 
seeing or the eyes; the ocean (Urara) is Jc^ and the earth 
(Dlmram) is the method; light (joU) is liberation an! the 
refulgence (Juala) is salvationu 
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G. — Which 13 the tree withoot a trunk, and which is 
the parrot without win^l Which is the dam (palu) 
without a shore (tir), and who <£ed without death (kal)! 

3f — Air (pavana) is the tree without branches; 
mind is the parrot (sua) without wings ; patience (dhiraj) 
is the dam without bank (or water if we read nir instead 
of tir) ; sleep is dying without death. 14 

Q — hi what house (ghar) is moon (chanda) and in 
what is the sun (aur)t Iii what house does Time play 
the music (Tur, a instrument) t Wiiere do the 

five elements (tat) acquire unison, equipoise (sam rahai) ? 

AT,— -The moon in the mind; the «un in the air; in the 
void (eunya) Time plays on the musical instrument (tura) 
and in the house of knowledge the five elements reside in 
equipoise (sam). Ifi 

ff.— -What is the moonless night (amavas) and what 
manifests (pariba) t Which or where is the great elixir 
(maha rasa) and whereto with it do we mountt At what 
place does the mind reside in the state of self-transcendence 
'(nnmaiu)l 

31.— The sun (lavi) should be treated as the darkest 
night; the moon should be made manifest; the great 
elixir of the lower (ardh) should be taken to the upper 
(urdh) ; in the heaven within Us (gagan) does the mind 
reside in self-transcendence. 18 

6.— What destroys the bad word (kusabda) and 
where does the good word (suabda) residet On what 
side (mukha) does the air of the twelve fingers reside? 

3f.— .The good word swallows or catches the bad word 
and itself resides within (mranlar) ; the air of twelve? 
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iingere is controlled (rahai) through facing the Guru or 
through the instrumental}^ of (submission to) the word 
of the teacher (Gururauhha). 20 

G.— Who is the Guru of the first (Adi) 1 Who Is 
the husband of the earth (dbartri) ? What is the home of 
knowledge (gyana) ? Which is the door (duvar) of the 
void (sunn) ? 

J/.— Tlie eternal beginningless (anadi) is the Guru of 
the first Guru (Adi) j heaven (anhar) is the lord of earth; 
the Cousciousness of the Awakening (Chelan) is the home 
of ktmwledge, and realixation (parcha) is the door of the 
\-oid. 22 

G.— Througli the realization (parchai) of what is the 
atlachment with the Ulitsion (maya moha) broken; how 
can the residence of the moon (Sisihar) be pierced; 
hcfW is Uie dam (bandha) applied and how can the body 
(kandha) be made immortal (ajar var)? 

il/.— With realization (larchai) coming to the mind, 
the attachment to the world ceases; with the control of 
the working of air the moon (sisihar) is destroyed; the 
acquisition of real krowledge (gyana) applies the dam and 
the aid of tlie teacher (Guru parchai) gives us immortali- 
- ty. 24 

G, — Where do mind and air and the word (shabda) 
and the moon reside? 

M . — The mind resides in the heart (hirdai) ; the air 
resides in the navel ; the word (rfiahda) resides in the form 
(or inclination) ; the moon resides in the heaven (gagan). 

2C. 
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G . — If there had been no heart ihirda) where would 
the mind have rested, conapoeedt Had there been no 
navel where would have air rested unmoved? Had there 
been no form (rupa) where would have the word (Shabda) 
resided? Without a heaven where would have the moon 
been? 

il . — Without the heart, the moon would have resided 
in the void; witliout the navel, the air would have resided 
in the formless (Niralar); without form (or light, 
brilliance, inner bent, if we read ruchi instead of rup), 
the word (shabda) would l>ave resided (rahata) in the 
unmaiufest (Ahula) ; without the heaven, the moon would 
have resided in tlte Divine Ltwer or in the Fearless or 

in pnsdmHy (Jtbittka). 28 

6.— Had there been oo night, where would the day liave 
come from? Without the day, where would the night 
meige in? When the lamp has extinguished, where has 
light taken its abode? 

jj- Without the night, tlie day would have merged 
(or gone) into the nature’s owu calm and ease (Saha}) j 
had there been no day, the mght would have passed into 
nature’s own rest (Saliaj); on the extinguishing of the 
lamp, the light passes into the Within (nirantar) ; had 
there been no air then the Air-Man (pran purus) would 
have resided in the void. 30 

6.— ^Vho is the creator erf the body (kaya) ; where- 
from has light (tej) been created? What is the mouth 
{ ? muha or muda?) of Divine knowledge (Brahma Gyana) ? 
How can the Unseeable be seen? 

If.— The Brahma is the creator of the body (laya) ; 
out of truth, consciousness, power, reality (at) has fire or 
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power (tej) been created; the void is the mouth (muda or 
muha) of Divine knowledge (Brahma Gyana) ; and through 
the teacher and disciple relation.can the Unseeable be seen. 

32 

Q . — How many lakhs (hundreds of thousands) of 
moonsare there in the bodyt flow does the odour .reade 
in the flower! Where does the butter hide in the milk! 
How does the soul ( jiva) conceal itself in the body! 

il/.— There are two laWis of moons in the body; the 
odour is the conscious (ness) (chetan) in the flower; the 
butter is the inwardness of Use milk; the soul (jiva) is 
the all'pep.’aaiveneffl in the body. 34 

0 .— Had there been no body where would the sun 
and the moon have resided? Had there been no flower, 
where would the odour have been! Had there been no 
milk where would the butter have been! Had there been 
no body, where would the spirit have been! 

• af.— Without the body, the sun and the moon would 
have been Within; without the flower, the odour would 
have lived in the Indestructible, the Indivisible (Anhad); 
without the milk, the butter (ghiv or ghee) would have 
resided in the void; without the bcdy, the spirit would 
have been in the Supreme Void (Paratn Sunn) . ' 36 

(7,— Where do the moon and the sun live, where the 
essence, the root of the word (nad) and the vital-power 
(bind) 1 Where does the swan mount up for drioking 
water! To what place (ghar) do you bring the reversed 
power (ulti ehakti) to rest! 

— ^Tlie moon resides in the upper (urdha) and 
the sun in the lower (ardha) ; the essence, source of 
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mosic and sex-power {oad and bind) resides in the 
lieart; to the heaven goes the swan (bans) for drinking 
water, and the reversed power (shakti) is brought 
tack to the Self, its real, original home. 38 

G . — Where does the mu^ (nad) rise; where does 
it acquire balance or rest; how is it made to sta pd still, 
and where is it finally inergedt 

iX . — The music (nad) rises from the Uncoalittoned, 
Onhnowable (Avigata; or the Formless one (Onkar) ; 
gains equipoise in the void; yoo can slop it through the 
air atxl it vanishes, unites with the sky, or the Stainles, 
Formless (Niranjara). 40 

6.— If the music (oad) sounds not, if the power acts 
not, if the heaven is not there to draw our hope, were there 
neither music nor vitality (oad oor bind), then where would 
the Air-Man (Prana Punisha) reside! 

If.— The music (nad) sounds, the sex-power (bind) 
moves; the heaven (gagan) attracts desire; but were 
there neither music nor power (nad Dor bind) then breath 
would reside in the Within (nirantar). 42 

(}. — When form issolves and the Formless remains, 
when water becomes air, w1»ot there is neither sun nor 
moon, where does the swan, the spirit, the vital air j[Siva, 
the sun, a mantra) (bans) live! 

If.— The Person of natural ease (Sahaj bans) resides 
after the play in the Person of the %'Did (Sunn bans); 
when the form becomes Pormless then the spirit (bans) 
resides in the Supreme li^t (Param Joti). 44 
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G.— What 13 the root (mul) of the rootless (Amol)' ? 
Where does the root residet Who is the Guru of tiie 
goal (pada) ? 

M . — The void 13 the root of the rootless or the root: 
the root resides within; the Gum of the goal is liberation 
XNirbao), 46 

G . — Where does the breath (prana) rise! Where- 
from does the mind comet How is the speech (vacha) 
bom and where is it absorbed (viliyate) ? 

Af The birth of the mind is from the Unconditioned, 
the Formless (Avagat), of the breath from the mind, and 
of the speech from the breath ; the speech is dissolved in 
the mind. 48 

C.— Which is the lake and which the lotust How 
can we ward off the angel of death? How can we reach 
the Unseeable, Unreachable (Agochar) world? 

M.— Mind is the lake and air is the lotus; by 
becoming upwards — faced \ Urdh-mukhi) yon can ward off 
the angel of death j through knowing the lower and the 
upper cm one have the knowledge of (attune oneself to) 
the Unknowable (Agochar Kvlahai). 50 

C.—Which is the difficult, and which the easy, 

union, piercing (sandh), and through what nerve<entre 

(chakra) can the moon be made stable? How can the 
conscious mind attain to setf-transcedence? 

af.— The Pure (Anila) and the Stainless (Vimal) are 
the difficult and easy forms of union l sandh) ; tlie dam is 
lobe applied above the chaki n?rve.ceDtre (chakra); the 
ever-awakened, contemplative, fearless mini can attain to 
self-transcedeoce (unmani). 52 
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(?.— How came aboat Wrih? How did the first 
ccnsciouaness begin jfad In sarat) 1 How was I bom I 

J/.— As the oil is in the seed, as the fire b in the 
wood, as odour in the flower, so does reside the spirit (the 
devata) in the body (deh). 54 

(?.— What drives ahead the conch-like (sankhini) I 
Where does the elixir in the arched vein (banka nala) goT 
As the breather goes to sleep, where does the breath 
(prana) in the body (pinda) reside? 

JT. — The natural ease (sahaj subhai) can drive the 
ooEch-like (sankhini) ; the arched vein (banka nala) resides 
in the navel; as the breather goes to sleep, the breath m 
the body resides in its own shadow or resides undivided (api 
ehbaya or aparchhinoa) . 5$ 

(x.—At what nerve centre (chakra) b the mcxn 
stabilised? At what nerve-centre (chakra) b the tmico 
or penetration (sandh) applied? What nerve-centre 
(chakra) controls (nirodha) the air? What centre 
(chakra) imixirts knowledge (pramodh) to the mind? At 
what centre (chakra) should attention (dhyana) be 
centred (dhariye) ? At what centre (chakra) should one 
rest? 

Jf. — The higher (Uidh chakra), the lower (Ardh 
chakra), the western centre, the heart centre, the throat 
(kantha) centre, the Gyaaa (Agya) chakra. 68 

^—Whlch b the garden, the town and Uie mandall 
In which city b the Guru? It I forget it, how am I to 
cross over? 
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M . — Whoso gives up speech he hag achieved the void 
of the manifoldaess (maya sunn): in contemplating that, 
one rises above good and evil; by an understanding of 
Siva and Salrti, one can attain to self-transcendence 
(unmani). 60 

0. By what stalk of the lotus (nala) can the liquid 
(Siva) be drawn upl How does the soul (jtva) drink it? 
How can one residing in the womb of the mother, drink 
the elixirt 

U . — It is collected througli the conch-like Vein; the 
soul (jiva) resides in the middle nadi; while residing 
in the womb of the mother he drinks it through the bank 
vein. 62 

(j.—What is the house (graha) and what the habi- 
tation; in what womb does be remain for ten monthst 
Through what mouth does be drink water and through 
what mouth, milkt In what direction waa the body 
bomi 

21f.— The Pure, The Formless (Anil) is the house 
(graha) and the Unconditioned (avagat), the habitation 
(bas) : in the womb of the Beyond (Atit) he remains for 
ten months 5 through raiod he has water and through air 
(pavan), he drinks elixir or milk (amrit) ; in the direction 
of the One (Onkar) does the body take birth. 64 

G.— Id what void (sunn) is he bom! In what void 
(sunn) is he absorbed! 

3f. — He is bom in the void of Nature's own rest or ease 
(Sahaj Sunn) and the Sa^ru gave him instruction at 
the void of nearness ^(Samip Sunn) ; he then got absorbed 
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ID the the void of naattacbmeot (Atit Sotm). He then 
explains to you the essence of the supreme positive vend 
[(ParamSunnal. ' 66 

0 . — How can one attain to the trance of equipoise or 
equilibrium (Samadhi)} Hotr can one get ridof the dis- 
turbing factors (opadhi) f Hotr can one enter the fourth 
(Tonya) state 1 How can one make one’s body (kaodh) 
changeless and dealhlesst 

M . — The young person (bala) enters the trance 
(Samadhi) through the mind; he gels rid of the disturb- 
ances through the air (pavao); he acquires the fourth 
state (Turiya) tlirough atteoUoo (surat) or realization 
(Gyana) and through obeying, wnriag to, the Guru (Guro- 
mukh) he attains to immortality. 68 

G.— Who sleeps, who wakes, who goes to the ten 
direcUoQsl Wherefiumthe air comes risingT How cbes 
it raise souixl from the lips, tbro^ and the palate (talika 
or taliika) T 

— ^The mind, or (he absorbed (liv) sleeps; the air 
or the conscious (chetan) awakes; the imaginadon (kal- 
pana) goes out to the ten directioos. From the navel the 
air arises, it goes up and produces sounds frera the lip^ 
throat and the palate (taluka). 70 

G. — What is the consdousl What is the essence or 
awakenii^ (aar) 1 What is sleep and what is death t By 
kn owing what (parchai) one sustains the elements (tat) t 
M.—The light (Jod) is conscious; fearlessness is the 
awakeosd essecKe. AwaWog is Irirth and sleeping is death ; 
in the light are sustained the five elements tegether. 72 
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G.— Who speaks, whorieepa; in what form does he 
seek himself t In what form does he reside the same 
through the ages? 

3f.— The word (shabda^ speaks; attenUon (snrat) 
sleeps; he seeks himself in an Unseeable (adekh) form 
at»i in the Pormless Form he remains tl^e same through 
ages. 74 

G.— How does the mind acqnire virtues? How does 
the air come and got How does the fountain (nijhar) rise 
from the moon and how does Time or Death (kal) go to 
sleep? 

If At the heart (hirdai) the mind acquires the many 
virtues] at the navel does the air start its coming and 
going (Avagav'an); contempblit^ itself /apmufchi) he 
makes the fountain play ; contemplating itself the Time or 
Death goes to sleep. 76 

G — At which N-oId (sunn) the liglit revenses; from 
which void speeclj arises; which void is the essence of the 
three worlds; through which void can one cross over? 

if. — ^Tlie void ol eagerness, the void of feariessness, . 
the void of eelf'tnastery, and tlie void of detacbmeot. 
(Urga, Anbhai, Prabhu, Alit) 78 

G.— Where does hunger arise and where food? 
Wliere is sleep bom and where death ? 

if. — From Uie desire (mansa) arose hunger and 
from hunger, food; from food sleep and from sleep, 

death. SO 

- G.— At what lotus has the spirit, the swan (bans) 
to breathe in and out (sas, usaa) ; at what lotus does the 
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swan rest; at what lotus does he perform worship (puja) 
and at what lotus does he see the Unseeable ( Alakh) T 

JX.— The ravel lotos, the heart btus, the centre 
(roadh) lotus, the lotus Beyond (Achint). 82 

0 . — What is truth? Do tell me, please, 0 Guru 
Pandit. What is the coodilion or direction of the mind and 
the breath? How can one swim across with their help? 

A/.— Progression from mere seeing, to divine or 
spiritual perception (dibya dri^t) ; from knowledge 
(gyana) towards reaUsaUoD (vigyana) ; the teacher 
and the pupil have the same body; if realization (parcba)' 
comes, then there shall be no straying or relura 84 

Wherefrom do breathii^>iD and breathbg’OUt 
arise? Where does the Supreme Swao (Spirit-haos) 
reridel At what place does the mind reside constantly 
stable? 

If,— They rise from the lower ( Ardh) ; at the higher 
(Urdh) the Supreme Swan (Parambans) resides; in the 
void of natural ease or facility (Sahaj sunn) the mind is 
ever equipoised, stable. In the realization of the word 
(Shabda parchai) the mind remains equipcnsed. 86 

G.— How should one come, Imw go; how to collect 
Oneself and remain absorbed; how can one stabilize one’s 
mind and one’s body? 

ilf. — He should come and go io the void and in the >X'id 
(sunn) should he collect hioDeU and remain absorbed; 
n the vend of natnre’a own rest and ease the body and the 
rmnd reside unchanged. 88 



G . — Where does ^iva reside and where Shaktit 
Where resides breath (prana) and where the spirit 
(Jiva)1 At what place can one have the realization of 
therof 

If. — At the lower (Ardh) resides Shakti and at the 
higher (Urdh) Shiva; ioade resides breath (pranaj and 
further inside the soul (Jiva) ; by going still further in, 
one can att^ to a realization of them. 90 

G. — How should one ait and how walk, how speak 
and how meet; how should one deal with one's hodyt 

iLf.— He should sit, walk, speak and meet with his 
attention controlled (sural raukb) ; with his attention and 
discrimination (surat or niraO thus handled- be should live 
fearlessly. 92 

G . — What is the word (shabda)'; what is attention 
(surat) i what b dbcriminalitm (nirat) ! What is the 
damT How can one remain stable amidst doality t 

31 . — ^The Begioningless, the Soundless (Anhad) is 
the word shabda; right awareness is attention (surat); 
irdepeodeoce (niralanb) is discrimination (nirat); let 
him apply the dam; he will then live as Unity amidst 
Duality. 94 

Q . — Who can tread a path without feet? Who can 
see without eyes? Who can hear without ears? Who 
can speak without words? 

3f. — CoDtemplalion (vichar) can tread without feel; 
discrimination (nirat) can see without eyes; attention 
(surat) can hear without ears; The self-horn (Anhad) 
can speak without words. 96 



G.— Which posture (asan)! What knowledge 
(gyana) f How should Uie young disciple (bala) carry on 
meditation (dhyan) T By what means can he enjoy the 
bliss of the UoModitioiied One (Avagata) t 

U . — Contentraent (eantokh) is the posture (asam) ; 
contemplation is the knowledge (gyana) ; he should try to 
rise above his physical being in (or for) his medilatioo; 
through carrying out the behest of the teacher he can have 
the joy of the Uccondilicmed Being ( Aragata ) . 98 

G. — How to have contentment and conlemplatico 
and meditation that goes beyond the physical! How can I 
bend my mind to them? 

if.—Cootenimeot comes from fearJeasoess (nirbbai),* 
thinking from avoidance of attachment or realization 
(aabhai) ; he should meditate within his body to rise above 
the body 5 by turning to the Teacher (^Gorumukh) one can 
bead one’s mioi to them. 100 

G.—What is the cleansing (Dhoti) ! What is conduct 
(Achar) 7 Through what recitat/<to ( Japa) does the mind 
come to rid itself of evil desires (Vikaras) t How can one 
become unattached and fearless? 

a/.— Meditation is purificaUon; right thinking, dis- 
criitunation leads to right action; through the Unrecited 
recitation Japa) the mind rids itself of evil desires ; 

becoming unattached ooe can become fearless. 102 
G.—Who ia the One (Onkar) and who is the Self 
(ap) ; who is the mother and who is the father? How can 
the river (darya) enter the jiand? 

Jf. — The word (Shabda)' is the One (OokarX; light 
(Joti) is the Self; the vend (Sunjj, Surat) is the n»lher 
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and coDScioosnes3 {Cli'it or Chaltin) is the father; full 
Belief (nishchai) causes the river to flow in the mind. 

104 

G . — How can one carry out true living (rahini)' and 
how can one carry on meditationT Where is the immortal 
elixir! How can one drink it? (Or How can one control 
air, if we read prana for pan) How can one keep the 
body for ever? 

;V. — By turning to the higher (Urdha) or the mind, 
you can attain to right living; by turning to Saktiyoucao 
achieve right meditation; by tunung to the heaven within 
(gagan)' yon can have the elirir of immortality (Amirasa) 
and by turning to the thinking, conscious activity (chit) 
you can drink it (or can control the prana, air). By 
reliKjnishing desire, one can gain the immortal body 
(bidehi rahai). 106 

0.>-How should one come and how go; how can one 
defeat death? How can one reside in light? 

If. — One should come turning one’s face to Nature’s 
own rest or ease (Sahaj); one should go by becoming 
Shakti-faced (one who lias turned to the Shakti).; by 
becoming wingless one can eat away death; one can ever 
reside in light by being without breath (niswasa). 108 

6.— What is tody, what is breath; what Person 
(purukh) should I meditate upon? At what place does 
mind transcend Time? 

ilf.—Air is the body and the mind is the breath 
(force) ; we should meditate on the Supreme Person 
(Param Purukh). In Natural ease (Sahaj) the mind 
goes beyond the reach of 'nme. 110 
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6. — Which is the key and which is the lockjwt®^ 
old and who is young (ba!a)t Wtiete does roiodrePi^^ 
awakened (chetan) t 

SI . — The wordless j^mh-shabda) is the key aai 
word (shahda) isthe lock; the uncousciomoess one (ac*®^) 
is old; the conscious one isyotn^; mind in self-traoscenci^nce 
gunman) is ever aware (chetao). 

C?.— Who is the practitioner (Sadhak) and who, 
perlected (Siddh)l W'hat is iltusioa and what is 
How can one drive away deception from one’s tnindf 

31,— Attention is the practiitoncr and the word i? ^ 
adept; " I am *’ is the illunoo imaya) and "he is" i^ 
magic (riddhj . To destroy deception or daolity one should 
reside within, 

{?.— Which is the monld and which is the calx of 
"Which u the ornamen’t Wn'idh "it can tw 
How sbonld eelf-transcend«Dce reside changeless with th^tt 
Jf.— Knowledge (gyana) isthe mould; breath is ^le 
calx (bai^) ; light is the ornament which dxSfi tt 
beautifully; self-transcendence should reside with 
steadfastly, unchangingly. 1^6 

G. — Which is the temple and who is the god (deV®) i 
how to worship it! How should one reside there with tb® 
five unholy ones? 

3f. — ^The void is the temple; the imnd is the god; 
one should worship Him by sitting within oneself (mrantoO > 
with the five one ^ould reside in self-transcend^uoe 
(unman). 318 

O . — Which is the temple, which the door ; which *3 
the Idol and who is the UnfathcoaUe (Apar) J By ^bat 
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roethod of worship can the miod transcend itself (unman 
rahai) ? 

M . — Tlie void is the temple ; the shabda is the door ; the 
Light is the idol ; the Flame (Jwala) is the Unfathomable 
(Apar) ; through turning to the form of tlie Formless 
(Arupa) or to the Gum one can reside self-transcendent, or 
fathom the secrets. 120 

G . — Which is the lamp and which is the light? Which 
is the wick wherein the oil residest How can the lamp be 
made inextinguishable? 

Jf.— Knowledge (Gyaoa) is the lamp; the word 
(shabda) is the light (prakash) ; contentment (santokh) U 
the wick in which the oil resides; one should destroy duality 
and remain unbound or self-transcendent X^khandit or 
ncmm). 122 

G,— What goes stow and what goes fast? Who re- 
volves and what is the fiod? In what place can one be 
fearless? 

1/.— Patience (dhiraj) goes slow; e>dl desire (vikara) 
goes fast; surat (attention) revolves (phurti) and truth 
(ear) is the find. 121 

G . — Who is a Jop? How should he live in equipoise? 
Who ds an enjoyer (Bhogi) and how should he acquire? 
How does pain rise out of pleasure and how can one 
patiently suffer pain? 

ilf . — The Mind is the Jogi ; let him live in self-transcen- 
dence ; the great elixir will come to him and he will enjoy 
all pleasures ; in that eludr is the indivisible (akhandit) 
pain; the word (shabda) of the Guru secures the patience 
to suffer it. 
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G.— WhicK !3 the 8^ which comes aai goesT 

Which is the self, which ia ahsorijed io the voitlf WTiich 
is the self, which stays changeless io the three worlds? By 
knowing whom can one become one of the fifty-two heroes 
(bavan bir) ? 

— ^The air-self comes and goes; the mind-self is 
afceorbed in the void ; the knowledge-self reades uachanged 
in the three worlds; knowing (parchat) the Guru 
one becomes one of the fifty-two heroes, 128 

G. — What b the life (jiva) of the mind? What 
b the stay (besjs) of that life (jcva) f What ia the sup- 
port of that stay? What bthe form of the Brahma? 

ill.— The life Qivaj of the rouri is the air and the 
stay of the soul Uiva) U the void; the support (adhar) 
of that stay (besas) bibe form of Brahma; artd the form 
of the Brahma b unthit^ble (Achintya). ISO 

G. — Through which centre can one make one’s body 
immortal? Through which centre one can attain to the 
Unknowable dam (Agochar bandh)? Throngh whicii 
centre can the swan, the soul, be made free (Hans nirodh) f 
Through which centre can the nucd be instructed. Which 
centre gives pleasure? V^ich centre brings on the spiritual 
trance (samadhi) f 

df. — The anns (IVIuia) centre; the penua (Guda^ 
centre; the navel (Nabbil centre; the heart centre; the 
throat centre and the head (Nilata) centre. He who knows 
the meaifings of these six chakras, he is the Creator or the 
God. 132 

He is a Jc^ who ccntrob feadhita) the mind and 
the air (pavana) ; he does not allow hioKelf to be soiled 
by evil or to lose himself through pride of virtue. 13S 
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D — ^The Poetry of Charpat. 

(Prom a MS. copy dated 1711, and from S. S.) 

I. The religious duty (karim) of the Brahman is to 
go on pilgrimage to holy places (tat and tiratli) ; the duty 
(dharma) of the Khatri is to dispense charity (puna and 
dan) j the duly of tlie Kiisnau is to carry on business 
(banij and beopar) ; the doty of Uie Sudra is to serve 
(seva bhau) ; verily these are the four dhamias of the 
four castes; Charpat says, 0 Siddha, the dharma of the 
Jogi is to control (vas kie) the mini (man). 

IL He goes from forest to forest (ban) and lives on 
roots and vegetables (kani, mul) ; he wastes away in suffer' 
iog the effects of water, ascetic rigours (tapa), attachment 
(tit) and Time; he tries to save himself by having fire 
round him in the winter; he lets his body dwindle away on 
account of rigours connected with the Hath Yoga (Halli 
Nigrah)'. Charpat says, that poor fellow is doing all tljat 
because he has forgotten the path of mind-control. 

HI. His play (lila) is fearless (nirbhau) ; his intellwt 
or religion (raata)' rests In belief (nisanku) ; he has control- 
ed (bibar^t) the mind (man) and ignored the sex-hunger 
(indri jata)’ ; he has pierced the ears of his awareness 
(eiddha pliatak) and his mind is blissfully intoxicated (rata) 
for having drunk the wine of knowledge (gyana) ; Qiarpat 
says, he, indeed, is a Siddha; he has the reformed, purified, 
-controlled intelligence (siddh mata). 

IV. Becoming extermlistic (bahiri-ultt) I will not go 
a-wandering; why should I get tpy ears pierced! I will 
■'not rub over my body with ashes for this lias to be. done 



again and again ; the aches (tntdjoti) last not; I be damned 
if I roll dosvn into dost like the dcmkey. I will not wear 
the black wool cords (sell) nor thedeer skin (tnrigani) ; I 
will not put on the patched garment (khintha), which aooo 
wears off. I will not worship the vessel (patra) not bear 
the staff (danda) ; indeed I refose to go a-begging like 
a dog from house to bouse- I decline to eat stuff 
got by be^ihg, which has been left overnight aoj 
rotted. I will not blow the horn (stngi) as the evening 
falls. Nor will I go door tod»r and start the smoke (light 
the fire). In short, I refose to be a Jogi in appearance 
or by profession (Bhekh fca Jogi). But I will, indeed, 
become a Jogi of Atma, an Atma Jogi— so says Charpat 
(or whose personal name is Charpat). 

V. He who can control (kill, mare) bis mind (man) 
need »t read the Puranas. What need has he to talk of 
knjwledge (Gyata) t Why *ould he indulge in meditation 
(dhjana)l What can the Bhedu (Veda) and the Parana 
do for himt Why should he go to the burial-ground and 
cremation giDoalt Why botheratout charity (punn and 
dan) 1 What battles need he 6^t! 

Verily by Idlliog (controHiog) the mind you gain your 
goal (siddhi). Alas, says Charpat, few indeed are the 
Sadhus who can control th«r mind! 

VI. He is the Sati Guru who controb sex; who 
destroys all evil desire (baana) and resides calm and 
equipobed (asthiO inhisdu^ (dharma). He is content; 
never wants what be really nerds and ever speaks the 
truth; he devotes himself eoHftly to the service of others, 
never to that of his own self; he lets rot his own mind or 
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the mind of the disciple (or the mind which is hia disciple) 
go astray. How.cao a greedy person become a teacher! He 
who is a Ifoower (gyani) or whoia possessed of the essetce 
(tat) of the truth (sar) of realization or super-intelligence 
(vigyana), will certainly help millions to attain their de- 
liverance. He who being without mercy (daya) in him calls 
himself a Guru, Charpat says, he will no doubt be sent 
to hell. 

VII. Some wear red robes, others whitej some have 
the forehead mark, some put on the sacred thread (3aDeu)j 
others grow long hair (jatas) ; some are Phas, others Monia 
(Munis) and still others Kanphattas; when the black cloud 
or the array of death comes, they will all leave their exte- 
rior symbols aod pass behind Uie veil. Rtcept those who 
reverse the process of their vital-air (prana), I, Charpat, 
call all the others hut bread-earners (peVnata). 

Vin. Let not your ears be charmed by music } let not 
your eyes be enticed by beauty; let not your nose give itself 
up to odours; let not your tongue fall for the six kinds of 
tasty things ; verily he who tes not conquered his body 
(kaya) and has begun to call himself a Slddha, he will 
undoubtedly, says Cliarpat, be consigned to hell, 

IX. He who ties down his miod, attains to the raind; 
otherwise he continues to stray away and be' subjected to 
rebirths. He who has. stabilized his desire (mansa), has 
known the truth atwut the mind (man). Before the mind 
(man) is always the desire (mansa) ; she, the she-serpent, 
bites him again and again, 

3L The noose of sense-objects (bikhia) is round the 
neck of the world ; many are the unbaked ascetics (kache 
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phirahi udasi) ; they have not realized the trae meaning 
with the resQlt that they are subjected to 84,00,000 
births and deaths (or they have rot realized the true 
meaning and yet claim to be ot the eighty-four Siddhas). 
Such persons will no doubt be coieigned to hell. 

XL I tell you, 0 disciple, O respect-seeldng man, 
how to live in thia world. See with your eyes, hear with 
your ears but drop oothiog from your lips, play the 
hstener before a talker and be humble before an arrest 
person. ‘Be disciple to the Gum; then will you attain to 
perfecUon in your heart} do not tell the secret anl when 
you apeak, only utter the true word iamrit bani); 0 
emancipated Audhu (Avadhuta) if the man before you is 
fire, you should become water. 

This world U indeed a vale of thorns; walk with 
measured, careful steps. 

0 Siddhas, says Charpat, do not itdulge in austerities 
out of sheer cussedeess (hath kar tap nahio kama). 


NOTES. 

1. Yoga and Yogis. 

Oj/clopofiio of India, VoL IL 

Yoga was practised in India 83 early as the 8th 
century. In the temples of Salsetle, Elephanta, and Ellora, 
the principal figure is mostly Siva, decorated with ear- 
rings, such as are worn by the Kanphata Jo^ sect. 
The walls are covered with ascetics in the various Asana, 
The cells attached to some of the temples are also indicative 
of Jogi residence. The Jogi sect of Gorakhnath are usually 
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called Kanphata, Svva a the object o£ their vforship. They 
officiate, indeed, aa his priests, especially at the celebrated 
tat of Bhairava at Benares. The Matsyendri or 
Macchendri, from Mat^eodri, whom they regard as 
their fouirief, are a third sect and a fourth U the 
Bharlihari. In the Dekhao they seem to be arranged into 
12 orders— 

Kanphata Jogi or Sonflri Jogi live in temples, and are 
the priests. 

In Persia the term Jogi or Yogi is given to all Hindu , 
religious mendicants, and to pilgrims who are occasionally 
seen there, on their vray to Baku and other places of 
pilgrimage. Mewar could always mnster many hundreds 
of the Kanfera or KanphaU Jopi. 

Mataya, a couotry which produced lish, sometimes 
said to be Bengal, sometimes Gujerat. 

Natti is the irrm more especially employed by a 
particular sect probably now existing amongst the Hindus, 
and witti whose tenets and practices Bhava Bhuti appears 
to have been thoroughly acquainted. 

2. Ismaib— 0. P. T. C. Vol. 1. In 900 Amir Ismail, 
the Samani, subdued some part of Hind, doubtless in the 
Indus valley. Fifteen years later Masudi visited that 
country. He says the Amir of Moltan was an Arab of the 
noble tribe of the Quraish, and the kingdom had been 
hereditary in his family for a laig period, nearly from the 
beginning of Islam. The Amir’s dominlona extended to 
the frontier of Khurasan and the temple of the Sun at 
Multan. Six^ years later in 976 Ibn Haukal found the Sun 
temple still flourishing. 
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3. Daranagar and Sangaldv/p.— Thera is a village 
Daranagar in Jhelnm district, wherein the Tilla of Balnath 
also lies. It is said that this Daranagar (same as Dhara- 
nagri) was founded by BharthHhari. Temple (G- P. T- 
C., VoL 1) would identify Sai^i^ip with Sakaladwipa or 
ShaJcadvipa in the northern Punjab. It would be the 
country round Sialkot. 

4. Puran Bhagal.— G. P. T. C., Vol. I. Puian is 
also called Gyansarupa. 

5. Gorakh's Birth-Place. — Another possible area 
wherein the birth-place of Gorakh could be placed is the 
Punjab hills— Kangra hills, Chamba State, Gurdaspur and 
Hoshiaipur districts, wherein the shrines of Gorakh, Balak 
Rupi, Gosain Kanthar Nath and Siddh Bairag lie. Gorakh 
and hU Siddbas and Naths are said usually to reside on the 
Soroeru Parbat. Guru Naoak had his Slddli Gosht, dialogues 
with the Siddhas, at a place called Achal Vatala in 
Gurdaspur district Bhai Guidas states that Guru Nanak 
had discusaons there with Bhangar Nath. 

6. Nadaocisandhaaa. 

Qorakh’s favourite doctrine ffadanusandhana (£f. Y. 
P., verses 65 and 66) is intimately connected with the 
doctrine of Shalda Bnhmtt and the Sphoia theory. 
A very elaborate account of the Nadanusudhana 
Sampradaya will be {oiiDdia Advaita 3Iartanda by Shri 
Brahmananda, pp. 127—132. The writer quotes from 
Brchmabindupantshod, Uontopanithad, YogataUvo- 
panishad, Tarahopanishad and fTodabindopantsAad. Of 
the Nadanusandhana Sampradaya he says (p. 128) : 
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wsRi'i: 

F1^ ^ IF35T ST^^r 'h'rfkH'sti ^l‘lllt1t4l»lM=hK 

^^553131^ HtqwRgdt aj qR 
q(% qqsa ^q,5n3i^ ggtHpnqqqqt aj qR 
qiqreq gW mt PmiqqiRRi i qgfiasnqqq: 
qqfeaaFnl^ I ■snqF^-sraurqqistiqii'^ quiERi- 

qRnmaq^qift^ I qins g^qqqgqiT^qqqi gPaqq 
gsftssqFqi 1 I 

7. The Appellations MaUyendra Natha and 
Charkananda Natha. 

The following ia taken from a MS. Nityahnya 
Ttloftamei copy dated 1395. quoted in the K. J, N. on pp, 
67—70. 

Matsyendra. 

qw qi^-q^fsi-'q Jin%: qisiij;, jpS 

qtq, ■qq'i qm-iii qfeTj '%q; i ga aiq ^nqpK aw: l 
qf3 am Si Ffiaa^q aiq: i qqi ^jigqftaRiqi Si |Rqa =5 
\q: I qqfeaqi qqi qSai a^i Siaaeqa! aw. l si^q 
»lils: StaRrai 'inRi wqiqig II q 11 

Charkananda. 

«iRiiste a^ qaR aw i aifS qia% 
i^fe '^1 am aq1 1 ara Sita'a ^q: i gaf aw St^iiaF? 
aw.igaam Sfqwia=? aiq-.isfilHan g^qigwRi qRl.... 
qiwEisig SiSala^q: iwRhjji® SiaqRar Siwaw 
wi qig u II 
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8. Viral Purana by Kad)hari Para ; hw work is also 
called ilahadeva Parvati Sonttrada Joga Sknitra. The 
following three extracts relatiog to Who is a Jogi, the 
Chakras and the Madras (ZffeecAart etc.) will be found very 
illuminating. A study of his language will amply refay 
labour spent on it. P. U. L. MS. Ho 7341, copy obtained 
from State Library, Jodhpur. 

snijr ?iz ^ I 

sfiiT! I ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ 31?^ I 

ail piH I 

xiCn ^ qi*qci i “qq! q? 

^ fq 311% I |i1l ^ 5iiq qqnj 

( aurq ) i 

|i?I ^ 3noT £{*113? I flSlfl ^tR 

?[5trqT I l sR*? 5{ 1 qWJ^tT 

q*? Sl*n I ^ ^ I ’TWrt nm 

?I1%1 I cW ^ I 

swt? I 

^ ip Jiw I *5^1 5^ I \ 'qrqti I 
1 1 qcq ^ g?! ^ ^ 

^ qsiiiyi ^31^ 91 q3*i f’ S'i9 J 

^ ^99< 91 9(q; 4)i mia 

v{tffci I ^ ^ qsT i 5^1 q*! 

viqfci I (51^ qs w ‘ 5^ 

iw ^\i. \ q^9 ^ *1^*^ I ^ 
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■aiti I Wtil 3W?tg!I IW ^1 

ipna I ifm I gn 5 ;i swa I 

%a7i ^ >pn% •aiaa Jin'll i f3 sifli aipi i )fati 
56 *Hi 3 I aw w aisa I 

<3;^ ^af atwT I fi'^tHdi ai« 3 i 1 ^la aa 
«i 5 a I I “aian ga aara 1 hn sa <}i 4 

®Wi I aaisaa anPa i.... 3 aa?i *pi aa(^ I aw 
651 ^ a aa awa gi^ as 1 

w aw ina ga awil 1 aai% I sii^a 

wa® I faa=a gia $« 1 araf% sr aqa^ I 
% %a<i g^t aiila 1 

aw SRI? as 5 ona ga I gsi g'sII^t 
a?a« 1 fqiia |iV aa ^ I aiaia aig aii gjai 1 g?i 
*pn^ I aiftiaa am gaii ^ am^ 1 a:i ?ia a> gtsi 1 
^una aig aa gai ga aa^ ijafi 1 aaa ?ai^ aaa* 
^ aa'a 1 was? ai? ct gan t =aia aig aa >fai ga 
aai% Baaq"! 1 w^ awa ^1 a? a.tqa 1 ?fiaR a=s a^ 
■^<1 yt aaa 1 asa a aw ai 1 Jirai sraa aSi 
fHigti aala'^f[....<RRaaa; a^ saa^i^aati 1 
ala? sa aa a aiaal 1 asm iSla a^i ®ai ga aa^ 

I 

gsi - 

ga ^ I i 5 i^»!r 1 

^^<1 551 iwmr \ ,5^ 1 
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wft ProsFin ?3fq 3^1 ^ ara ■ 

gHia spfea 1 35wtt gst * qteg aMi simi i 

9. Lalga and Bharthri. In ‘*Harsa Vardhana” 
about Harsa who ruled from 60$ to 648, translated by 
Maurice L. Eumghauseo, Layipa is identified with 
Bharthrihari. 

10. Mussalmana and Ar^ic words. 

The use ol the word SitUcm in Tibet goes back to the 
seventh century, in cwroectioo with the Persian King 
Yazdajar or Ya 2 de 2 ard. The eighth century saw the 
entrance o! the Mussatmam into Indian politics anl the 
fall of the Western Chalnkya dynasty (750). The 
Mussalmaos raided Qajarat and destroyed the famous city 
ofVallabhi (c. 770). The Gurjar empire scon showed 
a tendency to break up ioto separate states (Chaubans of 
A)mer, Paramaras of Dhar. Chavadas of Anhilwada etc.) 
The Parsi refugees came about 775 into the Gujarat. 

Xi.G.i., voi. vm.) 

11 , The Title Pha.— The native Saiva kings of Assam 
during the ninth and tenth cenlnries, before the country 
was conquered by Bengal Sena kingSt had the suEBx Pha 
after their names. 

12. Gorakba, Sirs and Macbhendre. Probably 
the word Gorakh in the Pada by Machhendra means Siva 

, aai not Gorakh, Machhendra’e allied disciple. 

13 Avadhutas and Baddbub. — fiuiafaran^int 
(Stein) states that king Jalanka's instructor in the doctrines 
was the saint Avadhuta, the vanquisher of Buddha con- 
trovereialists, who at that time were powerful and flashed 
Xwith success). 
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14. Yogis. — Vetoltt Paneavinsaii mentions a potter 
■who had become a Yogi. In Bhoju-crUa a story runs 
that a Yogi from Kashmir ci«ne to MaiTia and having 
transformed its ruler, Bhoja, into a parrot, himself be- 
came the king of Dhara. 

15. The Sanskrit Works of Bhoja. — Bho}a was 
ruling about the end of the JOth century. He ds credited 
with having written the followit^ works, the names of 
which are very significant, and relevant to the subject of 
Yoga. 

Gwrw Canja 
Tattva Prakasa 

Ttajainartanda Togasutravriiti 
Saldanxisasana 
Sivatatlva Rafuakeltfca 
Siddhmta Sangraha. 

16. Jain Sidhhas and Nalhos. 

Am6ng the Natlias worshipped by the ^ains were 
Adioatha, Neminatlia, Santinatha and Mananatha. 

17. Names of Chalukya Kings. 

The names or titles of two Chalukya kings of the 
ninth ,and eleventh centuries are very significant. A 
Chalnkya chief called Togaraja was alive in 899. Avanti 
Yarman 11 was also called Togarojft. 

18. The Pralihiiras and Gorakh. 

Tlie Pratiliara dynasty was the rozeratn 'power in 
North India in' the tenth century. They were Sai\'as. 
Jodhpur is the oldest hwne of the PratiharM. ' Sone'of the 
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rulera of Jcdhpor in Ihe Igth century wrote and compled 
works On Nathism. Tt was probably in the time of the 
Pratihara paramountcy that Gorakh thrived. 

19. Pierced Ean. 

The figures of the later Buddha and the Baihisattava 
show pierced ears. 

20. Jogi Practices. 

In orthodox Jop circles and literature Siddhasam, 
Khechari Mudra, KaivalayaKombhakaaod^gya Chakra 
have become associated with G<tfakh; the Jopa is more 
or lees of the Pronava and the DJiyana of the region be- 
yond the Ajna or Agya chakra. See G. P.» Part U, 
Salokas 71~74, 72-79, 83, 86, 87. For the interpretation 
of the Asaoa, the Mudra, the Kumbhaka, the Dhyaua and 
the Japa see pp. 80—81. 

21. Oorakh’s birth «nd the identity of Miaa 
Kath. 

In (}.8,8., on pp. 41—43, we read that Goraksba was 
the Son of Isvara, Isvarasantana. The epithet is applied 
to illegitiniates as well. On the came page Isvara, Jdina 
Natha andAdlNatha are mentioned; they all eeem to 
rfeer to the Lord, Siva. 

22. Gopicband and Dhara. 

Dharanagar is ®id to have been the kingdom of Gopi- 
chand. Now Ebara became capital of Malwa in the end 
of the 9th century when Vira Singh II moved to it from 
Ui3am- 

23. Bbairavananda Natha. 

Bbairayananda Natha is given in 7?. T. as the appella- 
tive, secret came, of a penou, another tame of whom 
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was Matqrendra. Bhairavananda is mentioned by Raja 
Shelchara who flourished about 900. 

24. Amarnath Samvad. 

J.R.A.S., 1932. The name of Gorakhnath is included 
in the list of Gyanadeva'a ancestral gurus. Mr. Bhave 
has e:{amined some Marathi works that are attributed to 
Gorakshanath, especially a MS. of his Amarnath Samvad, 
which contains an expCMition of Yoga and is believed by 
Mr. Bhave to belong to the twelfth century or even earlier. , 
He is persuaded that there is a similarity between passages 
in this book and passages in the Jnanesvart, which he 
believes prove their authom to liave been of the earns way 
of thinking. 

23. Gorakb'a Tomb.— .V. A. S. p. 184. 

The remarkable thing about Gorakh is that he 
succeeded in achieving an estmonjinary degree of 
popularity among Northern Hiolus and among some 
adherents of Buddhism in Nepal. His tomb it in tht 
Punjab and be is to this day adored as a kind of god by 
immense numbers of the inhabitants of North-Western 
India under the hills. 

26. Gorakh's Ideal of Moksha. J.M.V. (Fp.4, 
5, 8, Hand 4). 

The MS. seems to have been copied out about th- year 
1625 A. D. 

RIB BRl 
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1 ^ ms^Pa-^wmiatii to i^iftssPa-Rwii 
*i5ra% to- I ^f^j^ra-sqRjisn-TOT W5 ato 
ai? ^spiftiis-msraiji to: I 
^tePs-^TPpi ifBsrwaft §ra-!ig|' w^KsWit 
to I 

to: I >a^:?fti-S9aa'i.^raaa^l to. i ss^itit 
nMSti5ra% toi =i ‘Rki I 

«ra to q^ ^ni5t-<i=i ^531 aqififmqj q;rai iH: 
OTretoa B to. I «CT Rq^ito nqSiiR; q^q- 
^ «qqi q.qqRj 3<ql%itqtoiqi-. i sis 'a qqqm 
qtotdr i sfiq’graq^iR M aqR^aq^ i ^ qj^j. 
toi liA qqto5 II 

ggevi qq^qira>, qs q%ql ga 

?qqiiP5 5^3 1 

qto5li?a (toira: qt awiElJra^ I 

qfeqiq5i=iq5i(Kr«qa5 n 

27. Gorakh-bodh and Beagtdi Natb folktongt. 

The followli^ from Oopichan^TH Sanyas (Sokur 
Mahammad) and Oordksa Vijaya (Shaikh PaizuUa) diould 
be compared in content and lai^^oage with the Qorakk-hodh, 
•the poetry of Gorakh and Charpat,aQd the Oatha given 
jo these pages. 
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5^ I 

5*1 ^ I w ??ra ?nH 5PT 5^ ?m? I 

'■ w, g? 3^&n ^n «r ^tm 5i( i%5t 

*15^ «hl5 I 

2FtRT ?{N ^1^1 55 ^ I 

wn sra >0^ TO main ^ira^ 

TO ara fta an) Rii? amr I 

28. Sanskrit Dialogue between Gopichand 
and Jalandhar^ and a Sanskrit {liece of Jalandhar, 

5, B, S., Vol, VI, 1927. The following shonld be 
compared in substance aivj taogoage with the vernacular 
Udas and Oatka aa given elsewhere in the present bock. 

A enPig y0nn TOU ■Mriiifiilii- 

TOm wra el?I ifFTO l| 

5-TiiRi sRI ?FciOTl% I 
ma tw t?Rra mm 1 
rnir irnjcT tim ismtt mim: 1 
fts mpfli am aaS am 
mail TO TOici ala: 

Jalandhara answers— 

a; tft TOi Rjtiiii% SR: I 
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^PIc[ 

^F?ntR^ 

%5 5n^?2*jra *[pn 

^ ^n’l: j 

i^Wi: gytti ^ 

q^ ^ gtcqi =?w u 

He farther adds •. 

^Wq ^ H g qSVn?I Slellcl 
^ ?T 9 J 
sqi^tq q^w: ^ 

^ g ms^ ll 

la the Stddhdntu rofcya of Jalaodhara «e read t 
5=1 iraijfitil 55=iilf>R? H l ^CT * 51, 
sg:,5%5mi ai 55=1 •nS 55 5i i 

g!r:it!ra?!^!5=r=i wi hihwS, 

^ ScTR qii*i»ii qr n 

29. Samadhi. — llathtyoga-praSipika, p. 128 : 

Raja Yoga, Satnadhi, Unntaoi, Manontnam, Amarah’a, 
lAya, Tattva, Shunyashoaya, Parampacfci, Amanaska, 
Advaitii, Niralaaba, Niiaojam, Jivanmakta, Sahaja, Turya 
-all these but connote one tbii^, Samadhi. 

Satnadhi is the absorption of maQa in and becoming 
the form of Atma ; when Prana becomes ksheena and the 
mind becomes laya, then the resultant Samrasta is Samadhi; 
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ihe union, becoming one rupaof Jivatma and I^raraatma 
is Samadhi. 

The Atani (joy) -which proceeds from ihe remens 
brance, contemplation, experience (anusandhana, smaranaX* 
of Nada can be obtained only through, the kindnesa (dayaX 
of the Guru and by no other method . .(?• 181) 

The listening of the tiada stabilizes the mind and 
conquers the air (v'ayu), (P« 1®2) 

30. Imagery in the Upanlshads — Almost all tlie 
metaphors, and the aimilei and imagery used in the Oorakh- 
bodh can be traced back in Ujc Upanishads. The followii^ 
from the Yoga Uparaahads (pp. 387 — 389) will bear out 
our view. 

as i ^ to aw I aa: 

wii^aiwii^ (^aa: i #wa- 
RsaraRrw >smaH aiwa "w sti. a% aig 
iaia? g a^ aai nr^ia: laiawai aa aw ’8'" 
nwia 5»aai faat fa^q^Piati 

31. Evidence from the Upanishads. 

1. 0. H. E. V., Togashikhopanishata, p. 408. 

gwaiai asi al^a; at:l 

a H®: ai^ aa) aSa aaaiyaia. i «v 

2. 76t(2, p.409. 

-al^t ft: \ 

TT^aFPl hS<S 
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w«nH«n?iJiT?rf?iT h*P<i i >*% 

3. U. 17. rogarajapgnijAaftf, p. 2. 

n^njj; i 

fi?i iraRf i 

4. TliJi, p.2. 

tlf^^tqpT I \\ 

0. B, B. U., pp. 407 and 405. 

5. Jnf®: fiR'^T^U I 

I55i^ »Rin?R^ ni^ I ? c 

^ng ^ g^if i 

6. 7&td.p.408. 

<5tr3t«^ «Tirn j?tr i 

7. 7W<f,p.409. 

?Rn^Rs^’>rT 

\ isv 

8. Ibtd,p.409. 

TTUHl *Rl «n5it^ ^ ^ i 

?Rr: <R '7i5ra ^ 

*nraT *?s! 5^ f^ri i 

iRrai m ^ i %\ 

9. Gant. T. 3X. 17., p.2S6. 

When Uie mind goea beyond the organs and the 
gunasaod is absolved, havit« no separate existeteeaod 



no mental action then (the 6urn) should instruct him (as 
to his further course of development). 

10. Sound and Tutya. IhH, p. 257. 

The Yogin being in the Siddhctsav,a and practising the 
Yaisnavimudra, should always bear the internal sound 
through the right ear. The sound which he thus practises 
maheshiradeaf toall external sounds. Having overcome 
all obstacles, he enters the <ur»/a state within 15 days. 

11. Dhyana* Prana and Cbitf . 

Ibid, p. 259. When the (spiritual) sight becomes 
fixed without any object to be seen, when the vayu (prana) 
becomes still without any effort awi when the chitta be- 
comes firm without any support, he becomes of the form 
of the internal sound of Brahma-Prana va. 

12. Khechar! Mudra. 

Ibid, p, 207. Since chitta moves in the hhdlakat and 
since the tongue has entered in the mudra ifto, therefore 
the mvdra is called Khcchari and worshipped by the 
Siddhas. 

13. Samadbi: 75td., p. 10. 

Through the force of the practice of Dhyana, the cur- 
rent of the modification of manas devoid of self, that is of 
Brahraic nature, is said to be Samprajnata Samadhi; while 
the mind with the utter quiescence of modification that 
confers upon one supreme bliss is said to be Asamprajnata 
Samadhi, that is dear unto Yogins. 

14. Avadhuta. T. 3f . 17. 

To the AturasandKutichalas, the world they attain is 
, Ehurlcla and Bhuvarloka j to the Bahuda1<as^ Swargaloha \ 
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to the Harnsas, Tapolofeajto the Paramahamaas, Satyaloka. 
To the Turiyatita aod Avadhuta, Kaivalya in Atma accord- 
ing to the anabgy of the wasp and the worm, throagb 
the nsalization of Reality, 

(P-154) 

15. Meditation, 

"For the Kotlcl^ala. and Bahodaka there is Srovonaj 

for the Haom and Riramahatnsa there is for the 

Turyatita. and avadhuta there is niddhyotona (profound 
medita^oo over). For all these there is oeceseari]/ the 
loeditatlOD upon Atma. 

(p. 166) 

Thus the aspirant after salvation should ever be utter- 
ing the Praoava which enables ooe to cross sam$ara aol 
be Uviog as a /ivan ilukta. 

16. Mind. 

“Whatever is thought of by the triad is accomplish- 
ed by the /rind itseU-*' (p. 339) 

17. Yoga-Teohnigue. 

Even a person who is well-skilled in the practice of 
the three bandhas (ears, eyes, lips) should always try to 
cxjgnise witli a true heart that principle which should be 
known and is the caose of sH objects and their attributes 

■ The giving out of all external objects 

is said to be rechaka (ejqfiratioo). The taking ia of the 
spiritual knowledge of the Sastras is said to be puraka 
^inspiration) and (the keeping to oneself of) such know- 
ledge is said to be Kumbhaka (or restraint of breath) . He 
is an emancipated person who practises thus such a chltta. 
Through Kumbhaka it (the imnd) should be always taken 
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up and through Kumtliaka alone it should be filled up 
within. It is only through Kumbhalca that Kumbhaka 
should be firmly mastered. Within it is ftiramasiva. 

(pp. 15-16) 

That is called one pranayama when one repeats witli 
a prolonged ( or elongated ) breath three times the 
Gayatri with its vyahritis and Pranava (before it) along 

with the airas joimng after it- That is called 

Kumbhaka where there is no expiration or inspiration 
and the body is motionless, remaining still in one state. Tliat 
is called dharana when the wise man regards the mind as 
sankalpa and mei^'cg sankalpa into Atma, contemplates 
Tipon his Atma (alone). That is called tarfet when One 
oakea iaCerence which does not conflict with the Vedas. 
That is called samadht in which («ie, on attaining it, thinks 
'(all) equal. (p. 21?) 


After that, tjrmam b the end of the Ajapa. Having 
thus reflected upon manas by means of this (Hamaa) 
one hears Nada after the utteriog of this japa an aeon of 

times. Nada Is of ten ki ndi. He may e.vperiejre 

the tenth without the first nine sounda through the 

initiation of a Guru. In the tenth he attains 

■Rirabrahman in the presence of (or with) Atma which 
is Brahman. After that when Manas is destroyed, when it 
which is the source of sankalpa and vikalpa disappears, 
owing to the destruction of lljeae two, and when virtues and 
sins are burnt away, then shines as Sadasiva of Uie nature 
tf Sakti pervading everywhere. (pp. 214-15) 
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CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA. 

Page 

2, line 26, omit bhavati. 

6, line 5, read Jogishar for Jagishar, 

11, line 19, omit found in Tibet. 

27, line 15, omit the wordswfthin the brackets ; 

the explanation given by me is 
not orthodox, nor is the technical 
epithet meant here to apply only 
to the physical process. 

32, footnote, for 6 and 7, read 7 and 6. 

34, line 24, add Ganesh, to Siva etc. 

79, line 22, read refer for rfeer. 

83, note 29. The quotations are from the 

Allahabad Panint Office English 
Translation of the H. Y. P. 

84, A number of spelling mistakes have crept 
into the Sanskrit quotation in note 30. As 
the reference is given, I hope the reader 
will be able to correct the mistakes in this 
as also in possibly some other extracts. 

Gorkba and Geakwad. 

23, line 4; the \vriter referred to is Perceval 
Landon who is his Nepal, Vol. II, 
says on p. 23 : It is now generally 
accepted that the word Gorkba was 
in its origin identical with the title 
of Gaek\var which is assumed 
by the Maharaja of Baroda. 

Baluchistan. 

24 line 21 ; In Baluchistan District Gazetteer 
’ Series, Vol. VIII, Las Bela, we 

read on page 37; The other places 
visited by pilgrims to Hinglaj are 
Chaurasi, Guru Nanak-ka«saran, 
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Gorakhji>ki>dhuni and Jholi Jhar 
where they perform the ordinary 
ceremonies. 

Anent the influence of the Saiva Jogis in 
Baluchistan, we read in the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, Baluchistan : 

Hinglaj is the best known place of 
pilgrimage in Baluchistan. It is situated in 
Las Bela State on the banks of the Hingol. 
The shrine which is dedicated to a goddess 
known as Nani by Muhammadans and Parbati^ 
Kali or Mata by Hindus ... There is a river 
called Rod Jogizai and also a village of that 
name. The jogizais of Killa Saifulla are said 
to have been considered the priests of the 
Kakar tribe. These Jogizais were once the 
ruling family of Zhob {Pp. 102 and 192-3). 

In Las Bela Gazetteer we are told of 
a shrine dedicated to Pir Sawai; he is the same 
person, who to Hindu Nath Jogi tradition is 
known as Sawai Siddh. 

Sufiism and the Jogis. 

31, line 12 ; The following from an article called 
Faqirs of Baliya-Dighi in Dinajpur 
in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1903, by 
Maulvi Abdul Wall, will be read 
with interest as showing how 
far-reaching was the influence of 
Gorakh^s Jogis on Sufiism in 
India; Taifuria Khanwada was an 
order introduced by Shah Madar.... 
It would seem that these faqirs 
are a survival of a corrupt form 

Hindu Jogi ideas. Pp. 62 — 63. 
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glossary of ho yogic technical terms. 

Atliik— he who (the stat^ which) is above and beyond 
fear, divi»OQ^spac«, 

Adesh— -teaching, order ; salntation. 

Agara — the Unknowable. 

Agocbar—bejwni perception, the inWsibte. 

Ajaga Jap -the recitotioo which belongs to pure con- 
jciouane^. 

Akas—the Heaven with ns. 

Afcul— -he who (the state which) u beyond division and 
differentiation. 

AUkh — the Unknowable, the invisible, 

Amirasa—lhe Great Elixir, the physical joy of peace. 
Anad —without sound, etercah 

Anbhai— one who is fearless, or the slate of fearlessaess. 
Anhat—oot bgm (of the striking against of two objects) . 
AqH— beyond count; without colour or form. 

Ardh— the lower, below the navel. 

Asa— hope, longing. 

Asan— mental or physical posture. 

Avigat —unconditioned, the one changeless. 

Bai— other airs within us than the breath. 

Bala— ever youi^, ev’er child-Ulce. 

Bandh— the Dam; the concentration of affentiMJ at a 
particular centre within us ; physical 
purposed to produce particular physical 
and psychological reactions and results. 
Bank Nal— the curved v«d (the backbone). 

Bel— the creeper, the tendril (the process of thinking). 
Bhagvat — the Lord. 

Bbai or Bhau — fear. 

Bhav— love, “wf 
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Bikha— the attractions or distractions, due to the out-^ing 
senses. 

Bimal— the stainless, stabilized. 

Bind— sexual power. 

Brabm Cyan— the Realizatioa of the Absolute. 

Chakra— nerve-centre where caisciousness can operate. 
Chand— moon, the left vein of the nose, cool, mind. - - 
Datam Duar— the Tenth Door or centre of consciousness 
within our head. 

Dbanda— process, profesaioi. 

Dhun— the attention which is impelled by sound. 
Dburaia— earth, land. 

Dbyan— contemplation. 

Daada*— movement of the breath when it reaches ontwani 
to a length of 12 finger-breadths. 

Gosht— talk with oneself, self-examination. 

Gurraukb-~he who carries out the instructions of his Guru. 
Guru— the master. 

Cyan— knowledge. 

Hairan — in mystic wonder. 

Hans— the spirit within us. 

Jbunkar— sounding, tuoe. 

, Jiv— the individual, with the caisciousness of his individu- 
ality. ' 

' -Jog— the myrtic'umbn. 

Jot— the fireJ',;,.* . ‘ 

Juala— the flame.'' i 
• Jogat— the ra^c path. 
rial-r^Timei’D^th, 

Kamanl — the womankind. 

K*uidb— the mortal body. 

Kanval— the lotos-shaped nerve-centre ' Which » can .b^ 
operated upwi by our consc’ousuess. 
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Kaya— the mortal bady, 

Kirpa— kindness, grace. 

Kurfan- mosical recitatioi. 

Mahal— the spiritoal home irithia us. 

Maharasft — the great Rasa, elixir. 

Man — mind. 

Manmukh—One who obeys hie oro wishes, raUier than 
the behests of bis teacher; one 'ftt mtng 
to (he tmderstaadiog of his own mind; 
Maosa— desire, te^iog. thooght 
Mer—the bachtooe, centre of vitality, solthmaia. 

Motdi — the Release. 

MuUti— the joy, the consequences of release. 

Mul— the root (the mind). 

Nad— the inner harmony. 

Nam— the Divine Name. 

Ntara— detached. 

Niralanb— without Uesor props. 

Nuranjan— the spotty. 

Niranhar— the formless. 

Nirantar— the corixioosness of the within. 

Nirban — Nirvana, release, perfected and infimtized cofr 

SCIOUSIMSS. 

Nirmal— pore, untainted. 

Nirodh -removal (of ignorance, obetruction). 

Pavan— breath. 

Parcha— realization. 

Pramodh— imparting cf knowledge, e^qj^on^puftsc^tioo. 
Pran — vital breath. 

Prasad— the grace of the Sat Gnra. 

Ptxrush— the personified, It. 
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Sabd~the word to be recited which is an erabiera or a 
^mbol of the Reality sought. 

Sachh— truth, right-thinking* 

Sadh— the mystic. 

Sahaj— inborn facility, stabilized consciousness; easy, 

, natural. 

Sapni — the she-serpent, physical wtality. 

Sar— essence, which is Truth. 

Satgtiru-"the teacher within. 

Sakli-— the Power which goes out or manifests. 

Sevag(k) —the seeker, the disciple. 

Sikhar— the topmost nervous centre in our head. 

Siv— the power which draws to. 

Sodh— purification, control. 

SucWl— purified, controlled, nobilized thinVing, 
Sukhmaoa— the “equalized" flow of breath. 

Sultan*^the Lord. 

Sunn— the >’crid, the transcendent, the soundless centre, 
psychological jcty of united of expanded 
consciousness. 

Sur— sun, the right vein of the nose, hot, breath. 

Surt— attention. 

Tat— the Basic Reality, the separated essence. 

TrikuU— the trinity, the space between the eyebrow.s. 
Udas —detachment, disseverance. 

Udho— A\'adhuta, the liberated. 

• Ukar — The Manifest One. 

Ult— reversal of the ordinary, out-going process. 

Unman— state of mental eelf-transcendence. 

U^adh — the obstructions, the coverings. 

Uram— ocean. 

Urdh— the upper, above ihe navel. 

Vigyan— realization which comes of knowledge or expand- 
ed consrioaaae&a* 
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1^ A araSr gH >ft 5l| <iSi ai;T w% i 
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=nRK? ^ ^ <131%, fts fi Ptstro 'll Pi(?Ff I 
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<ft w ^'3 aft| ]5aT ft 5 ^ siaft I 

ft f 5 a a^aai ftaij ai? ftaa ftft ^ <ani i 
ft ^{ im 3:513 ftft, ER 37ft ft 3i| 3 ftft I 
5aa< TO a ERft ft^ , ftaa ftft ^ ftf I 
Ei? ft 9ia 3‘siftj 353 aia 'twret aft 1 
TO tR 3 ft ?tf| a >Rft,!ift ftaaiftapTOft 1 
am fti aft ft srar, aiqi aft a:5ft aiaa I 
aiai ana sft ft snati a:? alas ftft amtft 1 

ftaa fe a!5ft ftar, aro fin ft ftsn ftai I 

q?r Pin aisft iss ftw <5 afft 557 I 
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w? g \ ’ara^ R^f ^ ^ifrc i 

III 9^1 1 ^ I 

;^to ^ WT ?fe9T ^91 ^ ^ I 

wi wi 9ra *Rcif; gsi^, sr % sciftm- 
qrt 11 ^ U 

»!• 9Rg ^91 m ^ ^K \ 
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mt gpj 35 > 5 ^ <itra =nsi 1 \ I 
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3 li> ^sfi EtsEsigm^q qwmrfmwmni ?3Eft 
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qo 3133 ^ ^33, 3 ^ "^wl I 
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Eit® 3nst i^i giiir 3^131 ^iff ^ I 3 3i3si. gisr 

3 ^ 1 3 ^ I =bi5ir ^Eff 

^1 U I 

30 5133 im %I3 jii^ g'ia=i I giicig 3^mii PpHg>^ 1 

ais %i 3<q gnfit 1 ^ ^ ginsii gTss | 1 

»ii« 311^ 'Stgm^WSiiswfiir'ife'^gm 1 

53 qi* R5?n f?R fSi ( 3 % mra tigqr I 
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at» ^ ^ 5<j aaiaa 511 g alia i aiu qj a?aa 
q;«i&q#raig(%sa!in%aaBaa® i^igigjs 
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a»8iqg^R§saiqg^gqftq|8r'}qaa?i<g 34 
Ri qSq l aa® ggqift aa aaaftft 1^1^. 
asfjiqSl (< I 

a* sgqqsrsanftTigwtqa ftqqw'SRqiiga 
aig^gitft igaga&l & '^q^ \ («. i, 
ao saqq. 5 gaaqa^igaaq ai I^cftaig 1 aiqg 
*5^ qtg ga gi^ $ ( ?gi ftaa a-Sa; ait 1 a“ I 
al» wK qn ga! ga q^ qa lat awa l wa qJ 
si!i8!Bwg®qiTfU5mn( 1 
a" qn aiail^ ga «rSi qa iw aarol fia qa wia 
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PT 5IlJl EW m !i% wit I =1^ I 

>io >H si% tira^is ^ I "m Rto ^ I 5h !i% 
suit ip? I a% ?t5!W %>T I Hs I 

itto TO W ES 5 t ^ ‘REI I Efsi E|& SK ?l 5 i ^ 
■^1 

ao all W :il>?r Efti <r:i I 5i% ^tt »P5 IfPIl^ 
alt I 

ffto tosj =1^ aa ant aeat aa 1 auft afi Irat ^ 
ant^iai aaa 1 a W at aist tsai aa? 1 Ptnft 
a |iSi llT ani tfiat ^=5 1 I 
ao f^a\iaiaa§i5t<5inaaiaii?ia sfSi aaPw- 
aia tti^t aaa 1 a aa wjaf t^ai tp ^ i aaa 
a Itataa anJiai ^flai 1 ^<r I 

at* aat aWt ^ ^atst^wiar iita aa^aSi aro 
aait I ?iar fatnm ^ aia Riai aiw R®. 1 
a* a*afettl^a?af?aaaii (%aitai^ ij^ apt 
aait I liar gawi $iRr fafeift aroi I aaa a 
liai aa Hwr a^a aa gialiai^aiai 1 \» 1 
ifro aOTiaa^roaffliw aaaatat I asT 51H an ^tar 
aJCjiafaai 5 i,aika!W 5 reiaiRt I 
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miKPmm Dfifl area atr '!W^(cri^al|88|| 
aio wiVi aia I qf w pi 

^ riiaa aw II || 

a» ’jaaiiS'^^Pia aiiPifei? qia I'KanPRSw ga 
qTOa3=5aw II || 

aiowatiq^awlWatn^taa i aw aaq^i ara 
aw aiwi feftq^ II s® || 

ao 'a-aifi <5 aiqai aa, swi 3?!=^ aa | aa siia-ai' ara’ 
aiai aa teSla^ II 8<r ir 

at* pi atWf pigaiaipigfettj aii%a aawil 

>; wjIto ^a si? i aag< ftfa ail lisyi 
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iiio fni §<3 ^ 1 511 ife ftS isR 

TO 'Iot nft 3 ^^ 1 3 a ga ii# 5 % 11*1111 
3“ 5tai% &TO 3'fi I a^S atR TOt ara I a?i 
%ltiR aft aftaa ^1 1 <®iftaR a^ ais II ^^11 
ar® TO 3®ipi to goS 1 r aa aill g? 

ggif I asi ^aia aaiia ??i| 11 n? n 
a® aaTOi^a TO® aal^aaai qgqa^? TOi TO 
II “is II 

jil®OTjlf I'lB^aitlTOaiSTOpiall sjsg 
q# flffl A 1 aa ifii qw TOilft ll 11 W 11 
a® TOfi 5 ^ asa aif I N ansiw aifli a| 1 ija 
qiaS ftsi I ^ ift aas smsa il II II 
ail® gar aft^iftl lai 

aS: qqa ft#j|5ai aft; aa swift ijarafisaiR^ 
TOt I far ails Bia ftwa H II 
a® 5nft'^S!l?®afia=5 I a^aia; aiilTOta&ff 
aUs aaa ftalft 1 aft; aa siaift 1 to aSs 
siif^ ana 1 9R ai'Si ftsia 11 a-i'ir 
at® gai a^anirsAgara^aRsrar *si gs 1 Ml 
TO ft % fta 11 la. 11 

a® fta all ft am gft I aw ftaaS aia a ^ I Ria 
amft^ aaiffa ^ 1 a.§ ftaa a^ a;| II R» 11 
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gsT Jirai w ?i^ II II 

qo ggrji qi^r ?fr 5wr <> n| ^tq i. qrai r# 
qf qii?r w II II 

fito ssffqi^fqiqraiifqiHftftqg qi® I gi% 

qw frj 5 % ^ I aqfii >rqi qjfi? II^^II 

qo gla ER wi^ qra I <ll& Eift ^ qn iro i qqgte 
qraft qqq gfe aqiR ^ 3cq^ qqr xrM ll^nil 
§1^ 3tqEqr 1 fqj yPi I fqj ^ 

wi ®qt II II 

qo alq gPr €iq®i #i §ft f®! I qil5ra §Pi 
ft iw wt lU^ II 

fu gi?i aiftsnn^ I fqr ^ ^ aqnft I ^rar gi% 
gftqi qq I fw sfit< qq TO II II 
qo tH gra qisn qnftqqii^ i qqqgfe qrar ^ aqilft I 
g^lft gi% qrat gRqt ^ i 5 !gi% qi5n 
qw II ^<r II 

ftto fqrftftfurqiftgqr qfi 'flSi i q^3w 
qqq ^ TO ®I?m qqif ii II 
«t».5ffq ® ftqqqiftqraqqqj snt 1 qwftsja 
TOt 5nft ^ EBS aigqq qqtt I ll'»» II 
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^ra®Ci^g3P5t^lll'^^ n 

*1» ^ I snfil «ld4l^ RiU ^ira i 

fl *f^ »iR ^ iXw BB5 l|'“’<li 

j]lc ^ ^ ^ ^ I JRlIr WIT 1^1^ t ^ wi 

gft TT ^ I OT ST «l| Sl^t ^1 ll»\ II 
«• sT^ griS era i ^ « wqi ^i«i i «s 
?re>i S gft i^tI fiwTii^ ^bl^sil 
sl« TRT if> gnt Tnj I wRi TRiH wttiih=i I 
551 gi^ W PiTKT >A i gngl^wJTi Rrjiq^ iPMi 
So Ite^ <fi xs ^ UTJ wi I wSi ^1 wi 5>> snrnm i 
wi glia Ts?i (Ststt tSt iss gRs to sft p^i 
sto griT g|Ti I grjj ^ to ^ I grj 

Ri sCflSTir WT I la saR^I qiT liwil 
so TT5ig%Ri^'w5l’i=i5ig'3iici"mi#l!ig§ft 
Si 5(igT<ir TUT l toTb gSia aai® 'sr II II 
slo s,tt smSi gsqi is<i 3?T=sl siTiT I wi sasSi Siiii 
TO Tras^ TO II '«. II 

So ssm STiT|Sig=s grin amst ww I sisS ®™!i 
fs!!i isni saq^i TO 11 <o II 
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^ 3WK I ^ ^ 

i-^ror ^ ^ ^ ^ -^Mtii^s 

ift H5i IKUl 

*!» "IW S*^ I ^\Ntrf §*I 501 1 

3*^ I ^F^tl 3*^ ^tfl*g ^ 

nft II <rx II 

ill® ^md 4i«dl I *R H'ld ^ ^3Jf 9^ 

5(ftl t|lR 3a(i% ^ II All 

«|0 felHfilft^tfeE 5i#?R fci I tWI 

5? ftw ^ ft wti I inr tl #1 Silt !? 
•li II <» II 

ft® .?i5i let ^ ara gma i aif 'iw fa an ^la I sa 
.j(if aa aaj Wft I aagittf ggsm aif iiAil 
a® ’^aa ^ ara aaia i ara aai fa an ara I 
a^ aa aaj Pa ^ 1 "^ai l^aa a^ i Aj 
at® aif I «PiHi aaif 1 %a aa aa 

ianPaiSiaag^ftfg^a^ll A l| 
a® gaif aSi §1^ aPi i Wai aai^ i asa 
§fa aa aa a^rPfff ^.I'^.ftaa a3=5 a% lAI 
ai5ia^aSaasi^#t I assia^ aw a;?! ait 
"fta I aisi tif ?aaii srai ^ l aag^ ftf g 
^ II 11 
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H" . 3 ^ ^ 1 9I1 sro sSg 

^ >S^ I Pt?=(iK ti^ 53 ^^ SRI sif I ^ 

•i^ si^^ll <!.• II 

iilogijgfe^^ gra'^ I 

g% ft#i | 5 iii ^rai ^li ^ 1 Hagi'^l5§'^ 
^ II «,? II 

> 1 “ §ria gl% gil^ gte I gift gfer ^i?i giRi 
g% fiilr I PrS giSi a Si 5 i (? | '^ limit 
uta II II 

ifto qiia aim gil?i 1 aim ^ Pitlc) ^my bi Sm 1 
jspBi'Jifet^ ^ I tragt fit § giwi ^ li«.vi 
B» IPS 5mt5 gtlii gi^ 1 fttlti ftti^ ai?i Ss 1 

SaaP^ife >#1 tf I <SII ll®.*ll 

Bto 'IR fii% ^tm *iiv( ag Sri% tSi 1 atm RPy 
.5m Bwm I ga fife fm IPS Ill'll! 

BO BH fife "ftsit bh? ag ftfe Pitf!i a% 1 atm 
%i% gtftiBtw I ga Rm ai^iips II <!.S II 
Bto Sm 1 snw SHI g mm ' %& Biai BiiB I . 
ftilf ftiSismaaigao^ .1 tragt^ggSBi 

i^ll«.«il 

Bo bSw mraw Bait g sh i bubi bIB aft b® 



"iH 1 3 ? 5% wiSi g<3 5^ I 
^ II e,<r II 

9 3 RmK • Q'Hl'l *111^1 % 

qfi I ^ wgi 1=1 fl ^ I aagr g ^ 
'i^Hc.c.U 

iro ^ ^rnjJi Ptrr i ^ nil qto sh r!I<it 
% nift I 3< 3ra nnw ?t 9 ^ I ^ai nsTf 
^ II \“ II 

nt» 5<ir § nt® OT § 5irRR i sm nm ir a5t I 

siinit ft wjJi I Rs JR lit g jam ni\ in » t II 
»!• ojR g ^ ftRR g ?tmR i smqi nw ir ift 

ftw 1 n^ft I ■^PRRna^ 

4 II II 

if|o surgawgsNmgnisurgnNi^&iR'Ji 
I Rtigj5ttgg3R^ii?'>^li 

Re ^Ift g ^ I g^ mt 1^ g nr? | P^-mri 
iRn^mill^ ftRijnssTO lUoSlI 

ri>« snj gra ^5»ji 551 gift rr i 551 gfti 
s'sgfeqRisiTgi^^ft^t^ wigjtijg 


II II 



10 3$i gl% ?s>fi ,wiSt gfe lira i Ruft gfe srtt w 
fetgfeiCTisiiwgfe^gifril i ■wHni 

las^lHoyi 

iito 3i!g% ^ W55ni iw gi% tilua 

s >311 1 w gfe it| %% 5 ^ I ®mK 61 
3 i%l\\o«U 

io g?igt%|ijsiraiifegi% 6 | 3 iftiaqg|tfifira 
^ ^ I ftmra gfe 6 ? iiici ? I Bran las 
II II 

rito sn g *111 fn § smjl jaj 55113 sift hhi 51J 

HWR 11 SIS 1 ^ 1 OT g5 tl5 § lU 01,11 

10 m g 131111 f awl iw 551 wiH^iw I m 

win n 1 ®T § I ftn 1^ IIUo|l 
^ojijs ^sugirailwgi^iOTguwi 
5 U TOUft^nwliaji ^tgi^iillUC 
10 1^% jp? jBiioiji aw I 511 ^ iraii 
11 1'^ Bir 135 *1 IUII 

ii« $11 § SUgrasl^SmisilgRn \ 

^ 11*1 laiii ml 155 gaifiSi null lunil 

10 gi& gnw* ojoig RiSll wnuii Kg iWl 

■j^iSlitOTiiriiHiniRiSsii^ II U* II 



tc 

W S’! g W 1 W 5jpfwi gm 1 clFt 
TO 3^ $ I ga jg fit^t ^ II U*' II 
>i» ?H g ^ra anr g w I wfii ?nirw^ g^n I m ii 
y»(HW k^a ^ lip 5% II II 

■ii” S¥g fis far ^1 *f5 to ^5tp 1 qtg to 
^ to^l aBg?|it5 11 U'® 11 
ao gfii g fiic? aa g 3? I ai§ fito to 'lia I ai^ 
toasaafaul i ag? a;% i \\<: i 

aio 53! g fto far g jai? 1 sar g gi® f!!i g 5iqR 1 
far a^ aa aaai^ i sag? Ii| g gpi 
a^l U«.i 

ao gftgltoaa^gpaitoggijSaTOisTO I 
vj siaa aa aaaft <1 1 to Rp aaa ^ UXo i 
a!** faj g ^ar far g awa i fai g arl^ to 
iaaia I 1% toi ?aa5i i aaga ti^ g 'gsai 

4 1 un 

ao ?Hg to! aKg aror I toatotoftoti 
^aai to toto ft I to ftoia ag? I 

ft » far g to far g to I « g "Sip fai g fto I far 
to ftii a\ I p ga III g'^i to I I 
ao aiaa to to (tora I gaiil g toci fto gaia i 
aKitoatoftoft itoltoaass.to, i.l.^si 



w 


^ w 1 %% vsSft 'Sf I W I 

n* >H§ ^|a<^>iiKaa^pi 5ft I w 
ft >1® srailiti %( 1 aa gi IK qft >?«; I I 

iii» fw g wiw ^l«a5i na i jiis^aiaa^a ifg 
§5(1311 sift ail ifnig mm giaaij^v l 

ao aaag wsi snftailmagsiimigftiaiiili siag 
mm Higsaifa igm^i sAamaSunx^l 
fto aarnifniifR i aHmtfmftma iftmarnifir 
mwift I a® mi pi ma I »xx I 

a» aarniim^a i siftaagfti^BW iftmarnisra 
«a rnma i aa rni aiiftmi ma i i 
iii« p aftitoitl ma i p aiS; siilrai aa i p 
■aft: ta ftilai i p aSa aa aSitfr t p aft: aft 
I p aTm inn aaift KXU 

ao ipiaft; fSatt|ma igsiaftisimaiwlaiiftaiS; 
iaftiiiftl ftftaftiaaiimRi ifeafti aftaaal 
Pwaft: sift aanft I UX I 
aimjaiSanaiftftai^siia rniai sa^ aa i 
aa aaaaiaaitift ^ laftaalaS i ^awci ixxxi 

II to aia amm li 



afe Sift gg I; «(?>ii 

eiPRteqi5%HA%a,fti)T, WfliJ g;^>! aRm 
^Rt 51 ■aRi '?wt, ’MJ uRb^ gRtli Rig Rg ai!t 
tfiig ^ifti % ERW I n 

^a>§ ‘R'l RiaiR =t R'ilRi, d 5ig a^g Ri si|!i Rt twr 
55 Rwia 5fi^ aft I ‘Rwg nwft te mPi =n ?ift I r i 
sfg awRi w% iinng | 51^ aiifna er% fSmig I ^ 
'W<|% 5RRtg t 5fR RiRH gg ^ I 'hRH 
ga ^ERig tli^i ssRft qi% gw I ^Rqg rfSjl $i| 
RigsiRitliirpR I ^1 
aft aft iRg !(?i5 1 5111% Rg, silft anRt 

aft iJc I sRTft ag agtft ini% aft aii 1 5ft ftR% aiR ^- 
•la II !!(%> aft; ft 15 srai 1 

gsiaslft agfftsnft lai 1 aRKaftiftRiRaailM 
aif^R saBaaft afiarsi aift aaift aaaft an ■% 
<9131 ftgiftaiaaR?[pi3 aR aaftai? 1 <95 Pis g^ftft 
ft&asniiftBtaaiEfift^iRi Iftmal 1 ^3ai 

Ri III gaft I qa ai g^ 531 RT asift 1 ^ <^1 Rmit 
• aiiftaiaift 1 aiaiaili ft; galft ai <9191 I faftai ft% 
IW ai aaift 1 jaft gjn a qial 1 ftPj ait aMt a 



\ ?nicpn ^ 11 ^ II 

5iSi (%!n w I ^ >Efif g% all# | 
TsS fflfew aSi ;§ wg 1 ■aag ^3i5wi #g, ll« l| 

# Bas aiS <if! 'al 1 te ^i^sig jfe a® i 

# Taag aft 5na ar?i i ?(a| ai>;piift%tn 

# gajai^ irfal i %5iaifraT ara smft a 5n| i 

# gajagitpn'alfe I 'aaJS !ii%l#iT aiPralll^ll 

nragf® 'n qs Sfira lw| I aa laqSt ^ sq# 5tif 1 
^la jiqi aa ?tn{ isig a{i gftftailii 

as Pffeasil: aaft naai# I qj?? q|afi 

aai# I ^3 # >! ftw% aft i ^ ai%ft >331 a;g 
Sigftqft II «. II 

sfi ag aft ^ q^ gaa i % ag aft Him q;i> ftrnig 
# ag aft fon <ft Rimg I # ag aft Him ftgsaa 
m ag aft Him afi aaig I # ag aft Him gg ms 
?ig 1 # ag aiR ai Hw gg a'lftag 1 m ag aft i%m 
am ^aaig 1 ag aft ftft ©C igaig !ifiiiftaig,ft(5n ag 
aft ^ II ?o II 

awi mq^ft aft a# I fta aa^ft saiti iftB teqftft 
giHgai^l aiqiam aftftatl aftiaift ^laum 515 
m^m I ftiag qi^aii ft# qS aftfti afti qi? I 
aftanwqftftiaftqiiaiigsft'aillftftiftigiftaii 



It 'rtra 1 5[|t fat 5fefi3 Pftfn Rife 1 

PR tuft tA 1 sia fitwriRn Rt eiR #5ti 
5W I g&'ft;?!!® q^ ?|R uRtii^sn i a aqtt 
ga ?5i5W I sttt^'aailR =itft;Ritti5?n II \i. II 

?na ga qai ttraft^ aitg RiatRig tl i tiRit 
EfitiRT Eitg siaaRi ti I tftna tnlt aiaf 
5Ri%R|:n tig >wai at I <ift g?ing sigai aft g^titg 
IB ^ aft tEf.i ti 1 5ili qiti ala I titi ga 
gaih as siR l rasril (ftUraig tro ag tna I 'ft.li a® 
gR taaltt qiR l ^isi a aqai ?ia g^ aiai??!! | inqjR 
"atqi^ atPa Rbi^si II \e( n 

^ tRi qai 5a! ifl© qai I 5fe ftfea; aRa: tIftaE | 
|fe 'Sq 5% alat 5fe ajRt q^i l aft aiRpft wRi 

aat I 

aft sqR arftar tts qsi-aft 5 ig afl aafe a^i j 
a!| atqft qS aji n\ i 

aRqiai aift tift ajl ati| | Rft ag at ^ gaift | 
aiRra iig qtg aS ^ I tsiB a% «t Rtftai aR a 

tUl 

ttti af ai 5 ai sia Rig ar g^ ia t i ata^ tiRiiR R atfti 
Rrai^n I 58 I 



■ 13 ^^ >i nft ai >iRirai 1 

sTjrt lS>ift€i>iSl«iF?t|i#i%?iSi aiiiw 
I «Rq^i 5>5 5)| ai^ 4 alt i 

I g^ tatil 
Hraw ti?i 3nii% ^ 'hSi I ^ tef^ ajatt i 
sng a iifiiw fia® ■^ow I ftR ftS 5i5 
■aaift safe RraiSt i w i 
(ff.K, MS. No. 512, copy made out in 171 1) 
aTaUin 7ST I 571 Icl'Jlo, SH3 cRTi "idl 

a7 soar aai l aa aata ^ asi t 

aa ^Vtt ana aai i aa aiili aai aai i ^ I 
gi% feaaSi gSi ufeaSi 5 a an ail ^ i5ai 
^gaagaftsga 7;?=n 
aai^ ni>i ^1 ?I5 <1 9ii5 anh HBTani 
57 It^at >551 aia 715171 1 

an af| tsai »i5 a Ti^ai aii^ Tii^ta aaft 
Tiaai siaa 5 ^ ^ 13,7117 fea Tufl 
H «5R Tifinl ^iarfi Riw I5aa ag niat 
nnia ^ §a§ Ri5l 5 ft mil ag a?i anal 
aiRy^ maiftitti aia ^^ 731 ^ 

^ tlxaisngtiini g® tewswl 

TtTjinTiaisft'Ril^ift’j^^niqaimi 1 
( From a. a. ) 



’ll! 

nTficr gffan 

Charpat. 

The MS. is tom aod badly written. This is all 1 
could make of it. 

....ET (%fg ^ 3? I wi^snWi...Srai ^>iar 
I ^535 ^13151 SWIM Itl 3;T!It iTijr?; I 

si^....ftgrag 1 jsfsft ?ft f^"a snfi i ai 

isiRij RiiR =t 3i| I I steilf^ inagq I eiR 
sfit^Ri qmi ^ I "irai i^:t qrai ^ | ai 3iiRi% 

^ I 

nRi w sift 1^131 1 qRr qali gft atisn | 
qiit qfm iSin 1 'aw ail ftmlfsl sfin isi RiR^t 
sn aft aft ail lai ' aia aiHaift Rmaft iftai I 
■(!§% ag fi^ <at | ....li ^ Rift m aai | “i i 
1 at ‘^iHft aft I =ro.... an 
3i& naia an <w ftn I ....ftft nftft mR 
ng I gSift: aiiR....3iR ftft l Rft ftqft sa aRqft 
qlsii l....aa a ^ ^t!ii I « I 

5 W aft qji 5 ni....Ht II ift: Rfti^ aft® W a® | 
ft.. ft aiRi'+iii I aft ag aCi tft aift....|....^ ftftaft 
lift TO I <: II 

aiftft mfea ftftft sift i....3ift....ft aft i feft 
^ rnsn aft >% I nf-.ftaift ftg i «, il 

afta iwi ....™ qft qft ft% Sift i aftn 
aiRw.f.R I aaqjqsIftTOataift i || 



....a I >iRt J ifia> 

ItisU W3 I Bi% ^ a.—jaa i ? ( | 

“aif^ aw ai%....aa3; I ^ 

^rt....a|f alftnfinn | n I 

fii'ft aS igHi....R ^ I TOi qasi iwlr 5rai i 
la^sgaq^TOi i 

^1^7^ «T3 I *n^ 

^ I ^grtqs ^ ^1 tft 1 ^ iTOf 

=^< na I 

$I5T %....^ 5?^ nf^ ^iiv 1 ftl( ’Tlf^....fft I 
§3 & 5(i<....|tn: ^ I 

«Ti§[ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ »raT I 

^....H ^\ JTS fnff 

^....9n ^ I 

....■^ tT3:i?f I ^ ^ Cr 



g g® # TO I I w 

are 'ftfJ <f|gi I I ’i? I 

raew^iigragi f 3 nn ^rak^ai itnr ^ITO- 
■B ■'S^iig^g I «Igi% wiWr tign to I 'Srag 

I ^ gRi TOii^ I I 

3^W Jf^iV HI«JT, 

....gft gfeiift tt TOi ^ g %,TO 5ta I a(^ 

TOi ?Si €1% gRfiti I 5 TO ga toI I % 5,<ig Ji 
jifli ^ ai Prat* ai| 1 ti aiai toi apft aa aift 
5 > 5 ba a(^ a> 5^ ajsi 1 ga gftfti 535 toito ail 
sigro^'Pgr I aa^aSigai totS 
gin 1 BiPii ®agpai 5 n'Sft tidla aii gsiaii 
ail gt^ "ai^ an TOgg s&ar gfl fUaj aarro i glan 
aPfe !sr gap |w a* SiPl aaro 1 ^ ^ sail gft 
aPt aa aa mar, aril % ^ SlaiPag 1 an^ anar gPrar 
iiSt aril ?t ag %aiRsa 1 gPi 5) giai SPa lift aift gtfl 
gW|^ giti I aar anqt aai anil gait ^8 5 gifenP I 
I'.firgl^siPtli'gn «I>P asipan i aril asa 
aiTOtgiIgBigi §( gftgillaagaan 1 8 giai^ 
BriH C15 '^Pi gft It ai^t lira etsn aPRi gaian 1 



^ ^ ;i qt?n i cr 

^ *nf^ g^«RJi %n pn i usr, 
*n5T fli t^?npT?n ^ib pn i 

^ ^ ??n^ Sfqft fiB ^ I 5^ 

#1^ 5^ ^ f|<n3 1 2JR §1^3 qjpjj f^ 

J7I53 I ^Ri ^i ^ efipTnlt iKB'sii tr m\ 
*1^13 ciiifn^nTOir^ 9n^il?re^533rf^^§?g 
^5npTr 1 ^ 53 *im % ^mi wici ^^^I5t ^ 
If 5?II|WI 1 1 ^ ft»3 S7rf?J3 

^ f^3T|3 I Ri3 *?n%3 1 ^?3 fe3t 

PH^ fifvS pil%3 I 0 flIcTT §«ra( |3 tqiT^lSt 
m[ snRffsn i M |3 iqifnw m g^%sn i ^ 
13 w\%w 1 5R^ aMr RT3I 

ef^ 1 1 1 ^ c^si^ <n% ^n I 

5^## ^i*i I 3^sni^ m\ f^ 

I ’jai M fiFi3 cm*! nsT JTin nff iutq I 
I CWTtT <1^1 I 

^ 1 g^ '*tra < ^ ^ I 

s(f^ 3^ vnf^ *n?iT ^ i%i^ ^ i Wi | 
*1131 ^13 S^ * 

^riRr I 3f^ 3^ 

RrjRi *iiM *it3i f?T^i ^ =R5t3 \\\M\\ 



8 JBar ci8f8 stm spna eSiw i ch'iS 
<fn/8 ^ I cpii8 nRft 8!^ I =ri5 RsRi 
HiMr Him 31 swr^siHinn ^H8 I q'lDBSr's^ 
ISrans ti^ iijw gisura^ijra fei 1 3itfi >i?Si Hpnrft 
'W 1 1% gft a Bifei I SW& rMr 8? §Rir W 
"niTt w 1 5 ft gft 8^ 33 1 3 % 3 % ftjfa wiMt 3 rai 
^ &ifl ^fti 33 l’l^MgSllWt'?:^ 3 I 37 tfe 3 f I 
stfRi ftsi a qfea l alM I 3|t 

3fi ftjft 3n8=fi inar #1 fttifta I l 

^ w? 31^^ I aWa a^irati aauft i aft qi^ 
qq 3? ^ I sftq^i anft aia ^ I 
p<3fe I aSiafi ftift 31^:8 arai ^ Rift 8:® 

ft83i5t I 1 Proft 3ln auftai i aft aaa afeii > ga 

I 3 |iq®qfi?i |333 maatgslBa?*! I 
all aCi Paaft aiq^i mai^ftqiai ftft alw I qq<r l 
q>sa aia qfe 33158 ijai ais iftn I q> 3 ^ 
ata 5151? asfl^ ftRgii% oSa ft® qi(^ 1 qqq 1 
8 aiat tfift ftig aR hk aiqft 55? aft aai8 aift 
ailift 513153 ( 5tft 5i5i?i «<8 qi8 aa I an? atei 
aRaftftqi??} I 5f|35ra aft i^Pasra I qqo I 
38 ftwa qiM afi afta ai8j 1 af a?ig ^ftsa 
aiai I gP? toi® 30 aaft aRf I qq? I 3®fti8 
^stftsin8qrf?!ji5ftft?ftgft5ntqMl 



gR i jft qRai? 'll l 

I (Jri fii^a FSraR 53 qg ats I 
I ‘ag qi% urai I sK bK ipig 

jiR S 3 I? qrai I'lCTiqHjjttft^unlft^ 
ai% I wR n® 5 iH qipf 1 af nm 33H 
■HraSr 51^51 l I gR ^ ai ^ TOi I 
Bsaig imi wag&gi 1 iiflm aRft 53 ira % 5 tt 1 
atei Kw '’"Sin tun I ^^8 I 'J(ft >1 qfeft alg 
3 ga aw li*! as aifttj 1 ^ tn 15 qa^ sTStii 1 
>?i'fi ^ gRi 1 1 qi% aa aftwft 

3 ala 1 wg>j aii^ RiRaiRi K(|a 1 ftaiftaRrai 
aro aiW 1 Ra I|%Sr Ri 531 aftsi 1 ga 
tiaiat fi 5 il|a 1 aRRI Sa im%R™aaiIWi 
Kft aiai aiar ata aaftni 1 an? ailSi aft ant agiii 
aiaft ailt? ^ aai aai^ I tit aig g% ft ^lai a^ 
ait I 1 al?nft aift at aita 1 aftit: ta 
aa cl at at* 1 gft awfi: ts a®a aiC' 1 a<ft alft 
gft It aiti 1 1 qi% aft at aft #ft* 1 

ft? tai^atR qRsiRmisiaaaiciaa atftalft* ' 
it ala^iai aS aift* I a^a. 1 

gRftaLS^a’^OT' agaaig tt aaia 1 
aaaaaiaiagt^ 1 gftft tsai aa a ami 1 tg 
gift aiai aaa aaiw I gg" 1 aft =fift ftft |ai 1 



3^931'^’% I ^ eft 

qjai I ftftw wft gft ?rai I a% ftfl 

%i^gft&ara i ’I'sn'rsg'isftsf^ 5i®5i I aft 
mi aftai aa a5?n asfta (aasi) iiffiftft aCi*i& fta 
ait ^ I ftft aftftfft 1) laftm l | |ig( a 
iftS g< *>tist& aftij a!5iqi I aRafi ftft^ 
liRfta aiit?i% ftRaan ^ aft aftn i anft ftft 
Sift^ggafi qftai I aftft Stift^ami 

gftti atat ^Tafta area i R'^e i ftteiai % aft aiftft 
qftai I afi pRft aiai ^ aiai ftralfe qfea i I 
aa aa fta afta ftfti i afti aiai are afta gaa i ftaift 
aift^ ft iiftft I sift al 3 ftIVw aft aa sn^a | 
aiaa^aifisiftftmiftjaift la^ fto aiggft 
ftftaft I it'»R I aiRft aftf© sa rfia an aiftft i 
aftft: anftft laift iftai i aftaft left aft aRft 
aftai 1 a^ft aai aiy gft ft aai i I® aift fte; 
aft ^aift I a™ 1 wiaiaiasi |a 1 ftwai <ftft gii l 
mi ft ftaai iiiftai aigft g* fti ftgai i ' i 
(taiaiaiai^g^aai^ftftai g. ftft I aftg 
f5iaft:^l^i^g.#iftl a'sa laiaft Rgyi ftftmjl 
ai cfta aftfft g^ gft ai^ a aft ftiftai a ai^ ^ag I 
gft #ft ftft ftR aaft ftft ift aftaig l gft gft 
aftfti aft a| aiRftiar ag aftfng | ^feiftai ar3>^ 



\\ 

I *ii«^ 

^ irRg 5^t?^I ^rRrfti ^ » ^idi^^n ^rm 

?n|?n ^ \ 3i^r siwR'f^R =g%?n c# 

i^i^^n^fRR I 15 

Wil *tflRT 5tH»n»T 1 *H<f^ §H tRI 

R5TF \W<^\\ 1m nl^t ^ mi 0 ^ II 


€^5t? 5S >^1 q^ I 
*1(5 qm 5^1 I 15 II 

qti^ I 

q^ RiTc^'H |3r, «qqfa II 

first — 

%tRsjP t q ^«iqr I 

qqn Riti5^ 1^1^ ^ II 

qq^ 555 ^ ^ * 

^ qqg ^ H 

q^ * 151 ^ lR®n ^ il 



•if^^H^ li 

'Sfi^ ^ 19T% I 

iri§ ^R q?i^ q?ef|r»ir ll 

♦ilMl'iniQi *roR3 ^ I 

fp?r^ I 

5F^Icl »R ^!*I5I RisRra I 

cf§ ^ 3051% ( 

‘gri^ 31 T «TO *11^ I) 

K^TOII I 

pt'li^j I 

thM^lPi 5F>55 M<Ui^ II 
R<.*iin<i. (^^RjWT ^ I 
^ ^ ^ ^ <^3 §P 11 
^{^«h ^ I 

^15195 tl 

(From K., pp. 761-763) 



JfOGlC SONGS OF MEDlffiVAL MYSTICS 
tBeni (13th century) 

5fl figsu ^ gg™ aft p; i 
(mg US tog uug fimt i as| as ftismag 
% I g( aft ft(5n ^ i asf Pftag wtai Its I 
ton aapft i as aft h»s siaiss ai# t 
as ^ a gtg qs® a qiti i aigt aia: gigfe auji i 
aqa ftsig |mft aft i aiga riS aaacft >5ft i >g 
araiatai?!^ I*ftaigqtagt^ I saa |aia 
qpia uiqia qqa gsq Si aiS i arft sg se qft 
uiw utft fliaft aiSi I aiag $ g aia| a fta i aia 
Sts gaift qSft | fta aa% ft I agm aaft 
ga aft tft i aiag ft a taSiuii ai^ I qiaa ^ aft 
afftcift I gt SI aiSi aft Sira I agigaffttet 
qtft I S! qata wan %ai( I aiqai aag a sfe I 
aigq aft an w ggl qfta^ a# gji araa =ftg 
Pns® I aiiaiq R 13 aiaft S< 1 as giq ftai atft 
gqiK I q^ aiaa gg raatiK i ata aiai ^ aift (5 I 
ag aiftis ciai iffi ^ I aaaiS! qqg gsiift aiji 1 
aift ftiag ftaqai ai® i qa aa^ ftwi^a aft 1 
gaft aat TO aa aft I ?i& aft 3 ; as giglft fttag 1 
^ aft fta aig i 

(A. g. p. 374) 

t“Sadiia and Beat who beloi^ed to the North, preceded 
Rjinauanda’*. — Parquhar in Outline of the Religions 
Literature of India, Ramananda lived from 1299 to 1350. 
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Namdev (1370—1350) 

(. iFR ni 5 t, I ^ 

0 ^, JH w fts sfti I §< 31=1 am issJ, 

fsii^i I .m ^ 51 t 0 y^*i 

^ sn^i I smgPr *111 feur^ ^i| %it fiftafen i 

iiSt 1 ^ 1 gl; I lilt <15 ^ 

giiftiiiiiV?i 

1 . ii|( 1 S 1 1 fi liD ai efiSri 

11511 ?ira Owa ffnR i ai aiaifli ql^ i 
lil^i gnit aq ai |t|qt laq aft qwi 5iR l 
iiq iiq 5 t nq sramt ^ ^ aicSii I 
swria iW iq Rtiinii 151 guRi Miiait I 
X. '^llit n 'll? 3I5R1 =?i^ I mra qfi qiara 
151^, sft ^ iR I S 53 am te aiiia m; ^ 
iSl ail I ii <Rt 5T0 1 gdt ii( 5 i iq 5iti I 
qftsfr ^ liiisit qi <fir ira (lint R I 
iiiSni'^Kr'i Pitii 151 iiiRiiilRi 
3. ^qi m <^r 151 m liR iir^ I qfm 

511 tiR utii i?r iCi III I HiiR <1 %S< 11% 
%a iqtei sift 111 qn^ qqa gi n gi% u® 1 
srai^aqirifr ifm q)|i 1111 ^mqci 
51% ift till qqi^^* 5 a itFl 1 

niRft 11 im ^ R® 1611 1^ ill I 

.(P.U.L.MS. No. 1760) 
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tKabir 0398—1449) 

US’! §1^ ^ 14141 aqPrai mSi Sifen i 
4i| 4 ;€ii ^ ht 41 gasf Pin i 

^ lift TO iraSt qtra 4i| 5ra^ 1 
g ag arara ?mi aig 413 wu^ 1 ^ ^ig toiii 
^ 1 ai iw iwg g^ 3litr I gwl^^smi 
stgfiT Riifi gifii liratt 1 aift aag te aft srS 
aa l^giT aai? 1 

qa ag ^ f5^ ira| ^ ftaaa aift 1 arig aSia 
ga|t wgaiit^aftiiifii li 

( A.])., p.970 ) 

aag qriai i 54^ ^lag gai^ I aa 
55 ag t ?ia wai aag !6 ri i tot qiiT 
ff?aT% T5g W! J a0 ^arg a aag aa t aajS 
aigi aaa aant 1 ^ifiarlfTO gaar 1 
^ftgai I 'g'fim^ai^a? OTariei&Siatgitftiiatl 
ga® ail gS toji I ig aft aast; Saji I 

( A.B-, pp.971-2 ) 

aifta; fta b% aa ^ 1 SSi TOii srib % 1 
ftaiaa ag^naftaaaiftai anil ag aangisfiaauai 
ai'S|Wii4Taa3 aagagftgan laiaTOariifeig 
aiai I aa nan^ m aa ftara 5 ft *iaa al^ ®ia% 
aiai I 4141 Siaa aJi 5 ran 1 ai ail ^ ws wai 1 
4RI asiqai aft a isis 1 wi? 31s aft i\ aais 1 



t For biography of Kabir see oiy “Kabir and the Bhagti 
Movement, ” Yol. I, Atma Ram and Sons, Lahore, Rs. 2. 
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ifi^ gji few! I s!i5p? ^ 'Rnqi qA I 
OTra 3tH teF 1 qisR 4® e?i sprig i 

X X X 

Sg <R% gfi (8 ri ?? i| I 
iJJraip&tegiiTflrsi I wi mg sfit gsf gg^gi 
g^ girt gS gim gi% l «nag gg ^ iRgiftr i ^ ggi 
Wfe gi^ |i§ I gg ^igft qmi gm i qtgjgt srgg mg 
* gqjw I ai gi^ g?i Pn^ g?^! I gr gg Tgmg 
aaig i aga 3igg l gagr g^ ggi? gig 
gifg I g«ft gggi gs| gift i #m Pfe gg Wt gig | 
33 33 I 

XXX 
gg; gg git i as i^i ggig gji^ g gg^ I 
to ftro g^gi gfig i ^ gaiga qi|w *g i to 
gu5 3^-r 3? I sgHto gft wr?? gr i 

fag mi Pra I wgrg g;gi5rig% i 
1 r 5 5PTg gainr i qgvi agr ftft gg gi^to I 
ga g^ gg gif ftmg i mggr gisji^ gsi 

PmR I Cl- 

(A.j&.,pp. 343-4) 

5nfta w ggft sgg i migsg gggr tig i 
^ftig gr^a gigr gi| i aa '-Maqq g^ g% 
gi? I §iggR gft to gi^ i >ft giR 
5^ I to fltei rl to ' 33 gg gto to jg | 
ipito % giiift I ^ git ^ gi% ?ifci 1 Eg ^ 
to ftft g^ ( gr 5W <a?r ^ i 3mtfi?ti9 
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I ^ ^Ti5T ^ gig j 31 ^ 

5^^ j §1% g?^ § 51 ^ I 

wft 9nq %3 51^ I (5i, 

^ V (A.I 5 .,P. 344 ) 

*WTggr^^fgggj^fe]^|r5i ^nririR 
%? ^ ^(r gjfgr wi^arr g 4 Ji| i 51 jg gq=;^ ^ 
^^l5S*R<ra?ra^l^| ^ *g ggg^ 
^ I ^ ^ ^ l Cl- 

( A.0.,p.342 ) 
Guru Nanak Dev ( 1469— -1538 ) 
He addresses Maohhendrar ^ 

§% gif^ JfRf I ^ ^ a? tj^ I 
5nf^ ^ qt% ^ ^ f et I ti 

tut I §f2{ ggrf?^ m^\ 

^ ^Tfira % ^ 1 ^ I 

f^i^TiH tr? ^ ^ ^nfi ^ 5n^ I 

JTI5PK fifg gniP ( 5 % *in^ { 

^3irai ^ ^TOf l 1^15^ ^ Ti'? [ IP3T^ 

WTH §ip3; I ^ ^ ^15^5 * 

5J5 I3f5 i fe?T ^<951 «M ‘T^ { 

Bamkali 

giTOi % aif gTi%?n sr^ I qr^F ^ ^ 

^ 1 % % 951# gR g 5t^ l Ibid 
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^ t?5 B3 I g# OT5 ^ I 

*RI rig ^RUI I HN rni^I WdllliT I 

sw ^ rt Bin wll 1 Rwa aig R? ?R #5 I wi 
)R<! PfeiiR I gwRt aiTi iroRr I 
?iRiqa gw Rft (5i| RrR 1 cwr ira 5ni3: RnR I 
q? ER at? a iig tlaiq 1 g^a RijflR ^ mq 1 5151% 
am is s!3^i I g 3 :%?iiti ag qilai 1 

5m5^ aq| rr^ rag 1 qii^ira w g^gfe 
aitft I as ai^r ai eal^ qgi^r 1 q^t ?I|qii Rmn^t I 
gsOTiResiR !ig<icii I < 11 % S3 ^ q# aimi 

g< ^ ?icmi ng qtiR?n I araai ^i snnRsn I 

Ibid 

ipmi wR qR qfl aicigt aaft ^raI8 1 
RRn g?i% smisl^ qA afe siiS at(8 g>tRt | 

Rpi anfi «i(| siwjij asg; smg siqRi | 
an8 qg <mi qa qa^ diaRt 1 
wi? ^ apgftr qR aai srag sSt gijqiifr 1 
qiig fqqqg qi^ qas q^ rto ijjn ng qi 8 1 

qjS^ii ^iR iR qq aim, qnaq aa 4N?i 1 

5^% am aai? snag 'diR gair I 
agai stiRr aa^ aar gsi RRiJi ai8 l 
Ibid 

rRfl ^la a 5t| I 

qq; taS qR aa^ ai?i RnTt q;s1R a8^ i 
Rmm >R asa gR alR ai |i qiai qrC^ i 
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’ 3PR irft =ini giriS 5^ I 

sliSl 5IIF5 fll>TI 33 pRJt3 11? q® I 

{SuhU 

Nanak addresses Bharthri : 

53 33 35^ lA nil ipi feqr toU 53133- I ft 
Rrg Mi nai 3ip Ilt33 353 ftiT ftfl 1133 I 3131 
1331 ftlS 135 13 ftdl 3(333 31% ftd I diJS 3ig 
f3(33 31533 PlSn3 33533 (3 313 I ftq 338 3% 
sirafti %3 303 fcraifli 313 I Rmr B3| H3i gr8 
8% $ 313 I 33 M-TO (8313 3^1 SSI 3C3- 

3H ftijd I tfi M 138 3 %(n% 5318 ggi^ 33 eiSiS | 
fl3ft ftfS 5318 SfOW 3131 3(3 31% I 311 3133! 
giil »R 3 ii ftlfl 33353 ^ % I 

(Asa) 

31 3 % 3( %I5 35 ft dftg? 5(3 §311 1 33 
333 §(85ir 35 3 ft 333 ftaii I iiq ft^i 31313 35 
% 333 I 3R ft( 31(83 35 31 ft (raft gwaig 1 
gldSRft 3R (ig §(8 sft 3Sft ifts ®5 I 3353 3131 
81318 ^ 333T 33(5 3315 I SftS 3131 Sigft 3T<S3 5^ 
33 3!cig 3 315 1 S 1331315 3 ftft eir^ inns 3315 1 

33 3idmi W '% gtgift (33 3( sig 1 3^ ftfn 55 

3S 5^ 3I3f ai3j sig I (Salok) 

With this skaiad ehoUld be compafiKi the pjda of 
Gorakh given at the etri of UJas Gjpichaoi oa pige 30 , 
ante. This pada is mast impartant for in it Gorakh, 
talking to Maioanivanti, gives the fullest expression to his 
cloctriae. 
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Selations from the Siddk Qofht of Nanak, A. G> 
pp. 938—946 follow now. The identity of some of the ideas, 
metaphors, words and grammatical forms of Ilachhendra’ 
Oorakh Goshi and Siddh Gosht should be carefully noticed; 
particular attention should be paid to stanzas 21, 22, 23, 
24, 32, 44, 48, 49, 58, and 62 of Siddh Gosht. ' 

Nanak says: "He who has immersed himself in the joy 
of the remembrance of the Divine Name, verily he acquires 
the privilege of a discourse with the Immortal Siddhas.*’ 

in§I I 

§31 ETi^ I 

^ ^ Piw3 Eiit 5,1^1^ I efjf 

^ «ift at Pm SR |w TOt I (tig 

Hisnu ElRit I 

^^rR^5n?raSiqFi=i 5^1 

^ ^ Pig HRit I 

?RIcI 313^ 'h&lX 3 Ii 3 ig I l^crl 

awR Ira ftra Rift siraii? 1 gRj gist# 

Mini 5ralII *Rf RlRfiTi^ I 3^3^ ^n% 

ISra hA Rft 33® Rraii? I 3ira ?hi 5iiq ^tm 
^ RM® RRR I 

R!3 fifea Rig SRRj 5I5 3?ai 3? ^ I . 
qlRw RiRi gg fiRRn «rawi Rrai SR ^ | 



